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Shadow and Substance. 
HE close of last year 
has been marked by 
a great deal of public 
,quarrelling (for some 
of it has certainly de- 
served that title) in 
the architectural 
world. We have had 
long and angry letters 
in newspapers, and 
polemical debates at 
meetings, in regard to 
more than one ques- 
, tion which seems to 
have been regarded as of vital importance by 
‘the advocates on one side or another. We have 
had a pitched battle, for example, between the 
promulgators of the opposing theories in regard 
to the buildings of the holy mount at Jerusalem: 
a battle first carried on in our own columns, and 
then by the two champions in person at certain 
meetings of the Institute of Architects. In 
Spite of very positive and very opposite asser- 
‘tions, however, this was a contest carried on 
with sufficient attention to conventional courtesy 
oneither side. Its acerbities were mild com- 
pared with those which have marked the more 
recent fight over the question of restoring the 
roof of St. Alban’s. In regard to this burning 
question some of the controversialists appear to 
have lost all command of temper, and have 
indulged in the bitterest recriminations and 
personalities, accusing each other even of want 
of truthfulness and of straightforward dealing, 
to an extent which we hope they will in cooler 
moments regret, though in some cases it is 
obvious that scolding is a congenial and favourite 
_ Occupation. 

It is no uncommon thing, however, to see 
People who are very much in earnest about a 
Point lose their temper in discussing it; it is, 
in fact, a fault arguing, at all events, a healthy 
degree of watchfulness and interest in the subject 
discussed. But we are struck by the fact that all 
this hot feeling, and strong and sometimes almost 
Vituperative language, has been evoked entirely 
by questions connected with the past of archi- 
tecture, not with the present or future. The 
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subjects which have been so keenly contested 
have no bearing on the present or future pro- 
blems of architecture practically considered. 
The controversy about the Haram area is, of 
course, a matter of pure archeology; and the 
dispute about the right sort of roof to put on 
St. Alban’s was not based on any question as 
to practical problems of construction, about 
which there was no difficulty in the case, but 
referred to the right or wrong of the proposed 
scheme as a method of treating an old building. 
In addition to these great fights, there has also 
been a provincial demonstration on the part of 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, at Liverpool, the proceedings of 
which have been reported in our columns, and 
at which the paramount claims of old struc- 
tures, good or bad, to be reverenced and pre- 
served, were urged much as we have heard 
them urged by the same gentlemen and their 
friends on other occasions, though perhaps there 
was in some of the speeches and addresses more 
moderation than usual, and more capacity, if not 
for seeing both sides of the question, at all events 
for recognising the fact that it had two sides. 
In view of such controversies, if they were only 
specimens of public zeal and interest equally 
displayed in regard to all branches of architec- 
ture, we might say that the art was in a very 
flourishing condition in regard to earnestness on 
the part of its professors, and appreciative 
interest on the part of society. But we know 
that nothing of the kind is the case. The 
whole of this public interest and professional 
excitement is bestowed only upon the archzolo- 
gical portion of the subject. We want fifty 
things in the way of artistic and practical 
improvement for the architecture of the future, 
but we seldom, if ever, hear any suggestions or 
controversies upon such topics; and if there 
were such, we may consider it as pretty certain 
that the public would take little or no notice of 
them, and that they would not have much of 
an example set them in that respect by the 
architects: although such subjects might in- 
clude matters of real interest for the future, both 
in regard to the practical welfare of future 
generations, and the beauty and commodious- 
ness of future cities. The view of the sub- 
stance which:we want in the present seems 





quite obscured to most persons by the shadow 
of the past. 

It is surely time that this partial and merely 
sentimental view of architecture should be modi- 
fied and extended on the part both of architects 
and of educated people generally. Old build- 
ings, especially if originally fine specimens of 
the architecture of their day, are unquestionably 
precious possessions, to be guarded and treated 
with all care, to be measured and drawn and 
written about so far as is desirable for their full 
record and elucidation. Questions of architec- 
tural or archzological history are no doubt of 
the greatest interest, the rather since they 
always bear upon subjects beyond the range of 
mere building,—upon theories connected with 
the histories of nations and of the distribution 
of the human race. But that this branch of 
architectural study should alone be able to arouse 
public interest or excite keen controversy argues 
a very curious inversion of the true interests of 
things, andexplains, perhaps, why it is that with 
so many people the profession of architecture is 
regarded with little interest, as something vague 
and uncertain in its ends and unpractical in its 
means. The engineers’ profession has certainly 
far more of public appreciation (and apprecia- 
tion of a very material and ponderable deserip- 
tion), in the main, because the engineers are 
doing what people want or are supposed to want 
now, while so many of the architects are doing 
only what a small set of connoisseurs or dilet- 
tanti want, for reasons which they hardly know 
very well themselves. 

We are, for example, all “ by the ears” about 
the treatment of old churches, when, after all, 
the problem is how to build a new church which 
shall answer the double purpose of realising 
architectural effect in the same degree as its 
Medizval predecessors, and providing a con- 
venient interior for seeing and hearing and for 
arranging the accessories of a modern church, 
In a recent architectural discussion upon church 
organs, which was reported in our columns, no 
one concerned seems to have noticed what was 
however, obvious enough,—that most of the 
difficulty about placing the modern organ effec- 
tively and safely arises from the fact that the 
modern church plan, which will include pro 
vision for that and other things constantly 
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neglected, has not yet been made, and no one 
seems to care about trying to make it. It is con- 
sidered far more interesting (and obviously is 
so to most of the lookers on) to restore old 
churches, or to try to prevent other people from 
restoring them, than to endeavour to produce new 
ones which shall be as good for this day as the old 
buildings were for theirs. Similarly, there is more 
glory to be gained from unearthing an old temple 
or the pieces of one, than there probably would 
be from designing and building a new one, even 
equal in grandeur and adapted to modern pur- 
poses. The ancient temple is of the highest 
interest and value, and no one grudges due 
honour to the discoverer of one; bat if there 
were more thought given to the architecture of 
our own temples, there might be more chance 
than we fear there is of a future antiquary 
thinking it worth while to dig one of them out. 
~ We may, it is hardly necessary to say, trace 
this tendency to neglect the modern and the 
practical side of architecture for its past and 
sentimental side into many other sections of 
architectural practice. We have seen much 
attention given to making the Board Schools of 
London accurate reproductions of the building 
of last century, just as we used to see them 
made reproductions of the Medizeval style; but 
we have no such systematic effort in this country 
to suit the building precisely to its important 
purposes, to procure statistics as to the precise 
effect, upon the health and eyesight of children, 
of various plans and lighting arrangements, 
such as we know have been systematically 
carried out in some parts of the United States. 
And others of our architects are much interested 
in producing street fronts of a certain pattern, 
but we have have had little or no systematic 
effort to give a new life to modern town archi- 
tecture, and to render our great cities, in their 
normal type of street architecture, at once 
healthy, convenient, and beautiful. There would 
be difficulty in raising money for any expendi- 
ture for such a purpose, even if the ability and 
thought necessary to make the most of it were 
forthcoming ; yet there are plenty of wealthy 
persons who would subscribe liberally to build a 
cathedral, because the existing cathedrals are 
the finest of our architectural monuments, with- 
out any consideration whether we have the same 
reason for building one now, or whether there 
are not new problems for the architect, new re- 
quirements, utterly overlooked in the meantime. 

We may claim some right to speak on this 
subject, since we can refer with a clear 
conscience to the previous history and contents 
of the Builder to bear us out in saying that it 
has been our consistent endeavour, through- 
out our now long career of architectural 
journalising, to keep in view the wants of the 
present day, especially in architecture, and to 
assist in contributing to the development of the 
art of building with special reference to modern 
life and modern scientific improvements and de- 
mands, without in any way ignoring the great 
interest and value of archzxology. But it is of less 
importance to keep the spur to the latter branch 
of architectural study, because it has a fascination 
of its own, and appeals to the fancy of many so 
strongly that it will always have its full share 
of attention. It is, in fact, a great deal easier 
and more enjoyable thing, for those who look 
mainly for recreation, to study, and restore, and 
theorise about old buildings, than to give serious 
and thoughtful consideration to what is really 
wanted in new ones. We fear that new 
buildings for special purposes are often 
planned, even by architects of great and 
probably not undeserved reputation, in a 
mechanical and habitual manner, and not 
with that strenuous application of the mind 
to the production of the best possible result, 
which is the only spirit in which an important 
building ought to be undertaken. Consequently, 
we have so much architecture which is merely 
the shadow of the past, so little which has sub- 
stance enough of its own to foreshadow the 
future. It is this practical and modern side of 
architecture which seems to us to require special 
emphasis and special endeavour, and needs to 
be dwelt upon at a time like the new year, which 
always seems, to healthy-minded people of all 
occupations, a time for girding up the loins and 
trimming the lamps afresh, and making a new 
start. If there can be during the coming year 
a new impetus given to the study and practice 
of architecture as the art of making modern 
buildings fittest for their purpose, and not of 
merely sketching and restoring ancient ones, 
something will have been done in 1879; and we, 
at all events, will endeavour to do our part. 








EGYPTIAN MANNERS.* 


In these declining days of literature, when 
so much that is ephemeral and perfunctory is 
committed to the printing-press that should 
more properly find its way into the waste-paper 
basket, it is a great relief for the reader to be 
able to turn to a really well-written book upon 
an interesting and a fertile subject. It is 
nothing new to say that the author of “The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians” 
performed his work thoroughly, conscientiously, 
and carefully; this was declared when the book 
was first issued nearly forty years ago. And 
the little that Dr. Birch has been enabled to add, 
as the result of his experiences and observation 
during those very forty years, shows us how 
minute the research, how laborious the literary 
labour of Sir Gardner Wilkinson must have 
been. It is, too, in this fact that much of the 
value of the present work as a book of reference 
resides ; for just in the same proportion as the 
principles enunciated, and the deductions 
selected and gathered from the long array of 
recorded facts and examples, are as true and 
incontrovertible to-day as they ever were, 80, 
in like measure, the results obtained do not 
labour under the disadvantage of becoming 
obsolete, and superseded by more correct canons 
of archzological research. On the other hand, 
the researches which a phalanx of scholars, of 
a far more critical school than Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson ever professed to belong to, have since 
conducted in this branch of literary and his- 
torical inquiry, have not tended to weaken or 
destroy, but rather to support and strengthen, 
the arguments applied by the author to the 
elucidation of the manners and customs of a 
bygone race. 

If we would obtain an accurate idea of these 
manners and customs, we must necessarily in- 
quire into the origin and history of that race, 
and trace the gradual progression of a series of 
steps which led more or less rapidly towards 
national improvement and civilisation ; we must 
examine the contemporary state of various 
neighbouring nations, and gauge the one by the 
standard of the era of them both. General 
habits of that portion of the world whence their 
origin was derived must be considered, and, 
above all, it is necessary, as the author himself 
declares, to avoid as much as possible the in- 
vidious comparison of European and Oriental 
manners when contemplating the customs of an 
Eastern people. Many laws and customs which 
are found to be wise and beneficial to society in 
one part of the world are deemed superfluous, 
even if not pernicious, in another; and the 
same system which by some is looked upon as 
indispensable for their welfare and happiness, 
would be rejected by others as not consentaneous 
with the feelings of an independent spirit. If 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson pleaded of his prefatory 
chapters of history which precede the chapters 
devoted to a consideration of the manners of 
Egypt, that the deficient and unsatisfactory 
account which they contain is to be laid to the 
scanty means of information afforded either by 
the writers of antiquity or by monumental 
record, so little light has been thrown addi- 
tionally on Egyptian chronology and regal fasti, 
that very few corrections will be found on com- 
paring the dates of the kings and dynasties, as 
they are printed in this new edition, with those 
recorded in the original work. But the history 
of Egypt, in the true sense of the word history, 
hus yet to be written. Wilkinson never intended 
to write here any more than just as much as 
was necessary to introduce the main subject of 
his work ; his object was to depict the inner life 
of the people, not the intrigues of court, the 
conquests, annexations, and dethronements of 
the kings. Those who came after him were 
allured more by the tempting prizes which a 
language, whose niceties are not even yet 
adjusted, held out, and hence it is that, even 
in these days of desire to strike into untrodden 
ways, the history of Egypt,—by which we 
mean a history of that nation, pieced 
together and borne out by her own monu- 
mental records, and not an exposition of 
Herodotus, Diodorus, the Mosaical and historical 
books of the Old Testament, and the works of 
Pliny,—is yet unwritten. What a powerful roll- 
call of names the members of Egyptian scien- 
tific research make up, if we sum their list 
from the wandering flashes which illumined the 
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conjectures of Dr. Young, the methodical labourg 
of the Champollions, the exergy of Rosellini, 
and others, down to the late C. W. Goodwin,. 
Mr. Le Page Renouf, Professor Lushington, in 
this country; the German Professors Lepsius, 
Brugsch, Duemichen, Hisenlohr, and Stern; 
MM. Chabas, De Rougé, Revillout, Maspero, and 
Pierret, of France; M. Naville, of Geneva; and 
M. Golenischeff, of St. Petersburg. But these 
are almost all philologists, and dedicated to a 
study of the language and not to that of the 
history. It is time, too, that something should 
be done to preserve the fast-fading historica)} 
inscriptions which cover the walls of the massive 
temp’:s that cluster upon the riparian territory 
of the Nile, ere modern vandalism,—a destroy- 
ing agent infinitely more irrepressible and 
destructive than Medizval iconoclasm,—render 
it impossible to refer to precious inscriptions in 
support of statements and theories. All modern 
accounts of Egyptian travellers declare the im. 
mense destruction of remains wantonly per- 
petrated at the present time in Egypt; the 
prohibition of exportation of antiquities is prac- 
tically set at nought, the encroachments of 
sand, the gradual deterioration of ruined edifices 
even when left to themselves,—all these causes 
point to the necessity of some really good and. 
thorough means being taken to preserve and 
utilise what yet remains. For this object, and 
tending in this direction, how much better 
spent would the great sums that are annually 
dispensed in European museums for duplicate 
objects of minor importance be, if they were 
laid out in obtaining paper impressions, or even 
accurate copies and permanent photographs of 


inscriptions, which are daily becoming rarer, - 


and of more enhanced value, in proportion as. 
the originals fall under the destructive hammer 
of the illiterate tourist, the bullet of the native 
marksman, and the edacious scythe of time the 
all-devouring. 

People so professedly literary as were the 
Egyptians were likely to have settled for 
themselves the question of their origin. 
Wilkinson declares, and it is not denied, that 
their features, their language, and their pecu- 
liarities are not to be referred to, or compared 
with, those of the Abyssinians, but to an Asiatic 
prototype; and he points out many striking 
resemblances between the Egyptians and 
Asiatics, both as to their manners, customs, 
language, and religion. Their own account 
attributes the creation of mankind to the demi- 
ourgos Chnoumis, who built up man out of clay 
upon a potter’s wheel. Subsequent legends, 
which owe their discovery to M. Chabas and 
M. Naville, speak of the dispersion of four great 
tribes, in the direction of the cardinal points of 
the compass, by the god Harmachis,—a form of 
Ra, when he triumphed over his enemies in the 
Apollonopolite nome. But, as Wilkinson points: 
out, the primeval history of states, especially at: 
so remote an epoch as Egypt undoubtedly de- 
rives from, must necessarily be a matter of 
pure conjecture, seeing that they are beyond 
the ken of authentic records; and if those 
nations themselves had handed down to us what 
they considered their real annals, we should 
find them so complicated and improbable that 
it would be out of our power to separate truth 
from fiction. Governed in all probability by a 
hierarchy, like Judwa before the time of Saul, 
the civilisation of the people rapidly progressed, 
and the first recorded king was at least contem- 
porary with a very advanced scientific state of 
the popular mind. It is this fact among others 
that endows the history of Egypt with so much 
fascination, and which has stimulated so many 
eminent literary men to an examination and 
contemplation of her arts and sciences, her 
literature, and her ethics. To this we owe 
such works as Professor Lepsius’s “ Denkmiler 
aus Agypten und Adthiopien,” Champollion s 
“Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nubie, 
Rosellini’s “Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della 
Nubia,” and the magnificent edition of the 
“Description de Egypte,” published by the 
members of the French expedition at the begin- 
ning of this century, a monumental work of 
enormous labour and undying value. Schnaase, 
Kugler, Liibke, Erbkam, and Reher have con- 
tributed valuable works on the history of Egyp- 
tian art; Forskal, Schenk, Unger, Schweinfurth, 
Ascherson, and Boissier, upon the botany ; and 
Brehm, Hartmann, Fraas, Pruner, and Klun- 
zinger on natural history and therapeutics. _ 

Nevertheless, England has not been behind 
hand in contributing her share of intellectual 
influence towards the elucidation of Egyptian 
history. Among the names of those of her 
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scholars who have rendered themselves illus- 
trious in this way, we may with a just national 
pride point to Samuel Sharpe’s “ History of 
Rgypt,” Osburn’s “ Monumental History of 
Egypt”; Palmer’s “ Egyptian Chronicles ” ; 
the Egyptian series of “ Records of the Past” ; 
the miscellaneous works of Gosse, McCoan, 
Shelly, Whately, Lane, Wilson, Miss Edwards, 
and Cooper, and above all for their scholarship 
and critical acumen, the numerous pamphlets, 
treatises, articles, and separate volumes, written 
during the period of thirty years last past by 
Dr. Birch, the keeper of the Egyptian and 
Oriental collections in the British Museum, to 
whom the public owes the present edition of 
Wilkinson’s work. It is not only to writers that 
we are indebted for our knowledge of Egyptian 
archeology ; @ word must be said in remem- 
prance of those who, by their exploration of 
sites and -judicious collection of objects, have 
supplied the material from which all this history 
has been evolved. Travellers like Burton, Hay, 
Anastasi, Barker, Salt, Bonomi, Rhind, the late 
Duke of Northumberland, Morris, and Harris, 
and more modern ones like the Rev. Greville 
Chester, have seldom left the hospitable shores 
of Egypt without bringing fresh finds of great 
value to excite that never-failing interest with 
which the human mind fixes upon whatisnew. Our 
national collection.of Egyptian objects is in this 
way indebted to a very large number of collec- 
tors whose united labours have made it what it 
is to-day,—a museum without a parallel else- 
where in the world. Wilkinson himself was a 
keen collector, and his treasures, the greater 
part of which passed, after his death, into the 
Museum at Harrow, sufficiently testify to his 
good fortune and masterly taste in this direc- 
tion. Had he not expended many years of his 
lifein a critical exploration of Egyptian localities, 
he could never have written this book, which 
records, in so charming a style, and by so 
exhaustive a classification, the results of his 
personal observations in that marvellousland. It 
is worth while to record a few facts of the life 
of this author. After leaving Exeter College, 
Wilkinson went to Italy, where Sir William 
Gell first directed his attention to Egyptian 
antiquities and to thé fascinations which then 
surrounded the newly-found but undeciphered 
remains of the Egyptian language. In 1822 his 
first work was published, and from that date to 
the time of his death, in October, 1875, he 
worked laboriously at these and kindred pursuits. 
His works are far too numerous to be mentioned 
here; the catalogue of the British Museum 
library, and the transactions of learned societies, 
must be examined by those who wish to gain a 
correct notion of the enormous quantity of 
literature which he has left behind him. His 
long life included the beginning and the middle, 
if not the end, of the grand discoveries which 
gave modern men like Dr. Birch the faculty of 
deciphering the mysterious sacred writings of 
Egypt in such a way that none of the Emperors 
of Rome or philosophers of Greece could do. 
Thanks to him it is that we can now have un- 
folded the romances, the rituals, and the his- 
torical records of papyrus, coffincase, or tablet. 
Ancient Mizraim will soon be known far more 
completely to the nineteenth century than it ever 
was to Herodotus or Diodorus, Plato or Aris- 
totle, and for these results we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Wilkinson and other scholars. 
But there are still many mysteries unsolved 
which surround the once splendid but now 
crumbling civilisation of the Pharaonic court. 
Who shall explain, for example, the redness of 
the hair of all the earliest mummies, the absence 
of negroidal types, the striking connexion 
between the arts, religions, and ethics of Egypt, 
India, and Mesopotamia? Whocan divine what 
new gift may yet come to modern philology 
and scientific application from the Rosetta stone, 
the key to all Egyptian knowledge we can show, 
or from the works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who 
80 materially forwarded its appreciation ? 
_There are two British contemporaries of Wil- 
kingon whose names should be recorded in con- 
nexion with Egyptian research, because they, 
like him, assisted to erect the study of the 
history of Egypt into a distinct branch of 
archeology,—they are Hay and Bonomi. Robert 
Hay organised an expedition into Egypt fifty 
years ago, penetrated, with his party, far up 
into Nubia, and collected a vastly important and 
extensive series of drawings, sketches, views of 
the country, copies of inscriptions and pictures 
in tombs, on rocks or walls, carefully-measured 
plans and elevations of the temples and palatial 
edifices, and a miscellaneous mass of informa- 


tion, which, had they only been put in order 
and given to the world shortly after their acqui- 
sition, would have proved of the very highest 
importance to the scholars then engaged upon 
the elucidation of those subjects. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it was not until a short time 
ago that the bulk of the collection passed into 
the possession of the trustees of the British 
Museum. But even now there are to be found 
among the collection many valuable and un- 
published facts. Strange to say, no one as yet 
has had the leisure or the inclination to examine 
them seriatim, with a view to their utilisation. 
Joseph Bonomi, on the other hand, performed 
valuable services to Egyptian science in a very 
different way. Naturally gifted as he was, as 
an artist, sculptor, and architect, he employed 
these great gifts in the preparation of careful 
copies of inscriptions, camera drawings and 
water-colour views of remains, and did not even 
despise to draw the outline hieroglyphics for the 
typefounders. The excellence of his work has 
never been reached by any other Egyptian 
draughtsman, and it will probably be long before 
another shall arise with sufficient power of 
cunning hand and intellectual feeling to compete 
with Bonomi’s achievements. 

To a mind like Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s, so 
eager to gather up what was new and startling, 
the treasures which the tombs of Thebes, the 
rock-hewn temples of Aboosimbel and Kar- 
dassie, the historic sites of Memphis, Gournah, 
Phila, Denderah, and, in a word, the whole 
relic-strewn lands of Egypt and Nubia, were 
prepared to lay before the gaze of him who 
should seek with wondering amazement to con- 
template them, naturally had a most powerful 
attraction. Their history, as far as could be 
known in his time, had indeed been handed 
down from the Greeks, but it was a novel way 
of looking at the relics to extract from them, 
all silent and covered with the sacred dust of 
old time as they were, their tales of departed 
manners, their eloquent responses to the touch 
of the master-mind who should consult them 
aright. To reconstruct a monstrous antediluvian 
bird from the single small bone alone left of its 
mighty frame is indeed a wonderful effort of 
genius; just so, todepict the thoughts and feelings 
whichstirred the breasts, to describe the methods 
of life, the daily actions, the domestic and political 
springs which once flowed through the living 
bodies of the parched and bituminised mum- 
mies of the ancient Egyptians, is indeed no less 
a task, and demands no less potent a charm. 
The materials were ready and abundant; the 
tombs of Thebes yielded up their contents,— 
ivory and ebony, gold and silver, bronzes, porce- 
lains, furniture, textile fabrics, fictilia, jewelry, 
ornaments, toys, dress, and all the varied para- 
phernalia of civilisation; the walls of the 
temples and palaces spoke volumes of the 
history; the coloured walls of the subterranean 
passages and chambers of the dead glowed 
with coloured representations of processions, 
entertainments, sacrifices, musical entertain- 
ments, marriage ceremonies, funeral rites, 
religious performances; the papyri revealed the 
zesthetics of the people, their creeds, and their 
aspirations for a future state; the stelai, or 
mortuary tablets, indicated their virtues ; the 
very mummies bore silent testimony to their 
highly developed customs. But who was to sift 
through all this raw material, and reconstruct 
the men to whom all these things referred? It 
was Wilkinson who essayed to do it, and no one 
who reads these volumes will venture to say that 
he has failed in his self-imposed task. With him 
as our leader we may safely tread the mazy paths, 
and, read where we will in the book, his lucid 
expositions, his happy phrases of terse and 
vigorous English, his practical explanations, are 
sure to attract us to read more and more, and 
to wish to know more of these interesting sub- 
jects. In Egypt, as elsewhere, caste was an 
all-important element in the popular miad, and 
that certain well-marked classes of society pre- 
vailed, ag in modern civilisation, there is not 
the least doubt; and that the sacerdotal or 
priestly order,—that of the scribes, of the mili- 
tary, and a numerous band of functionaries com- 
prising a vast bureaucracy, existed from the earli- 
est times, is attested by the monuments. Of the 
lower orders,—slaves, labourers, and mechanics, 
—less information is given; but the condition 
of the middle and upper classes, who could 
afford to purchase the immortality of corporeal 
incorruption that is to be acquired by more 
expensive sepulchres, and more perfect methods. 
of embalmment, is well known from the monu- 





ments which have been discovered. The three 
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great classes of society,—priests, scribes, and 
warriors,—were by no means castes in the sense 
of hereditary succession. For although a son 
often followed the profession of his father, 
owing to habits, thoughts, early education, or 
patronage and connexion, which have existed at 
all times and in all countries, these three orders 
were not so distinct from each other as at the 
present day; the priest of a god was not un- 
frequently a military or naval commander as 
well, exercised the office of scribe, and was 
invested with the supervision of public works 
or local government. An Egyptian general in 
the army could marry the daughter of a priest, 
and his children had an unlimited choice of the 
honourable professions. There is reason to 
believe that there existed an hereditary terri- 
torial aristocracy, reinvested from time to time 
by the sovereign with their lands, the monarch 
being the landowner of the whole country, and 
presenting estates as rewards for successful 
military undertakings. Public employments 
were monopolised by a few great families, and 
this has been considered by some to be an 
advantageous arrangement of civil government, 
But the great upholder of caste, the limitation 
of marriage to women of the same order, is 
nowhere borne out by the monuments. 

The king was a soldier and a priest, and 
although his duties were well known and well 
defined, he was surrounded with a divinity, 
worshipped as a god, and placed, after his 
decease, among the immortals. At the death 
of a monarch, a curious custom was observed 
after the usual solemnities of the funeral. On 
the last day the embalmed body was placed in 
state, lying within the vestibule of the tomb, 
and an account was read aloud of the life and 
conduct of the departed. It was then permitted 
to any one present to offer himself as an 
accuser, and the voice of the people, if given 
adversely, prevented the sovereign from enjoy- 
ing the customary obsequies ; a worldly ordeal, 
the dread of which tended in no small degree to 
stimulate the Egyptian kings to the practice of 
their duty far more than any feeling inculcated 
by respect for the laws or the love of virtue. 
The Jews had a similar custom, and deprived 
wicked kings of the right of burial in their 
ancestral catacombs. The priests and prophets, 
the soldiers, artisans, traders, and servants 
slaves and children, have had their charac- 
teristics portrayed by Wilkinson in a lively and 
exhaustive manner; indeed, there is scarcely a 
single idea in connexion with domestic civilisa- 
tion which has not been illustrated with draw- 
ings from the tombs and sculptures, and with 
remarks from his facile pen. It is interesting 
to bear in mind that the Egyptians, not unlike 
other equally advanced nations, made extensive 
use of mercenaries and auxiliaries in their mili- 
tary adventures. As early as the time of the 
sixth dynasty, Nubian or Nigritic levies are 
known to have been employed. Rameses II., 
one of the most warlike monarchs that ever sat 
upon any throne, had a contingent of no less than 
four important races,—the Shairetana, who have 
been identified by De Rougé with the Sardinians ; 
these were armed with circular shield, short 
broad dagger, and two javelins; the Tuirsha, or 
Etruscans, armed with javelins and an imple- 
ment like a bill; the Uashasha or Osci, another 
Italian race, who carried a bow and quiver, a 
club and shield; and the Taanauna, thought by 
the same authority to be the Danai, Dauni, or 
Teucri, a Pelasgic race. In addition to these 
the same monarch had the Mashuasha, or 
Maxyes, a Lybian people, and the Kahaka, a 
Western race whose origin has not been ascer- 
tained, in his service. At a later period, under 
the dodecarchy, the Asiatic Greeks, Ionians, 
and Carians entered the Egyptian service, and 
later still, the assistance rendered by Athens 
and Sparta to the rival monarchs was of a 
mercenary nature, and repaid by subsidies. Of 
Egyptian weapons a great variety is extant, 
and we may see many shapes which are common 
to other early nations among their bows, arrows, 
javelins, spear-heads, shields, daggers, battle- 
axes, and helmets. Corslets with metal scales 
were in frequent use; the chariot, the war-car, 
the testudo, the scaling-ladder, and the draw- 
bridge were among the implements and methods 
of military offence and defence. With regard 
to a charge of cruelty to their prisoners which 
has been made against the Egyptians, Wilkin- 
son defends them against this assertion at 
considerable length. He says, for example, 


“their mode of warfare was not like that of 

nations in their infancy, or in a state of bar. 

barism; and it is evident, from the number of 
a 
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prisoners they took, that they spared the pro- 
strate who asked for quarter; and the repre- 
sentation of persons slaughtered by the Egyp- 
tians who have overtaken them, are intended 
to allude to what happened in the heat of 
action, and not to any wanton cruelty on the 
part of the victors. Indeed, in the naval fight 
of Rameses III., the Egyptians, both in the 
ships and on the shore, are seen rescuing the 
enemy, whose galley has been sunk, from a 
watery grave ; and the humanity of that people 
is strongly argued, whose artists deem it a 
virtue worthy of being recorded among the 
glorious actions of their countrymen. I can- 
not, therefore, suppose that the Egyptians, 
who surpassed all others in the practices of 
civilised life, were in the habit of indulging in 
wanton cruelty, and much less do I believe 
that the captives represented on the facades 
of their temples, bound at the feet of the 
king, who holds them by the hair of the head, 
and, with an uplifted arm, appears about to 
immolate them in the presence of the deity, 
were intended to refer to a human sacrifice; 
but rather that the subject was a religious 
allegory, purporting to be an acknowledgment 
of the victory he had obtained by the assist- 
ance of the deity.” 

The chapter devoted to a consideration of the 
method of building houses will have a special 
interest with the practical builder of the 
present age. Their means of utilising the mate- 
rials at hand, their artifices for ventilation and 
domestic comfort, their bricks, woodwork, fur- 
niture, villas and gardens, granaries, vineyards, 
storehouses, towers and terraces, fishponds and 
orchards, all proclaim the Egyptians to have 
been an eminently thoughtful people, who have 
left even in the ruins we see to-day, traces of a 
superiority of mind which may even now be con- 
templated and imitated with advantage, for to 
look back to antiquity is one thing, to go back to 
itisanother. If we look backwards to antiquity 
it should be as those who are running a race to 
press forward the faster, and to leave the 
beaten path still further behind. For antiquity 
of origin and for grandness of conception, the 
pyramids are undoubtedly the most noteworthy 
pieces of architecture in the world; they teach 
us, in their old age, new lessons of stability 
and durability not unmixed with the charm 
that all ruins acquire, for 

** There is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” 

The subject is so full of interest that we must 
carry it on in another article. 








LICHFIELD. 


THERE is always something peculiarly striking 
in the manners and customs of an English 
cathedral city, but we venture to assert that 
very few can boast of the peculiarities which 
specially belong to Lichfield. Its origin, it is 
true, cannot be traced back the same distance 
as many other cities, for it was not known 
previously to the Saxon era,—but it has a noble 
cathedral, which has been munificently restored 
within the past two centuries; it has some tradi- 
tions of a most remarkable nature; it has a 
water supply second to none of any other city ; 
and, as if to stand a mockery to this latter 
speciality, it is equally bountifully supplied with 
beer. In fact, as we strolled up and down its 
primitive-looking streets, we could not but help 
noticing how closely allied the pump and the 
barrel appeared to be ; that is to say, while one 
stood sentry fashion outside the house, the other 
was advertised by a signboard above the door, 
to be had within, and wherever we turned our 
head, so did the invite ‘licensed to sell” meet 
oureye. Of course the celebrated Trent and 
Burton breweries have a great deal to do with 
it, but surely a population of under eight 
thousand inhabitants,—counting men, women, 
and children,—cannot require so many houses of 
“entertainment.” A spurt in the building line, 
it is true, has recently sprung up, but it will 
take a great deal indeed to move Lichfield from 
its quiet primitiveness, and a vast amount of 
work to do away with its ancient manners and 
customs. 

Now it is not our intention to give a history 
of the city, for that can be had at a very mode- 
rate rate of the local stationer, boasting of 
*‘Johnson’s head” for his sign; but what we 
purpose doing is to supply some facts and scraps 
which recent researches have brought to light, 
and which atthe present time, while the exterior 








of the cathedral is under the process of resto- 
ration, cannot but be of interest to a great many 
of our readers. 

Staffordshire anciently was part and parcel 
of the Mercian kingdom, but there is nothing to 
denote the existence of such a place as Lichfield 
before the end of the third century. We are 
told that on a small spot of ground within the 
precincts, and called Christian Fields, a certain 
Saint Amphilabus preached Christianity to the 
natives; that the Romans found out their re- 
treat, made a general massacre of the lot, and 
left their mangled remains to be devoured by 
wild beasts and birds of prey. This, says our 
local friends, gave the origin of the name of 
Lichfield—a field of dead bodies; and as if to 
perpetuate the terrible slaughter, the town 
seal to this day bears for its heraldic picture 
three martyred kings surrounded by all the 
emblems of ancient warfare, daggers, swords, 
battleaxes, and clubs, which being also used on 
the panels of the local railway carriages, caused 
our country cousins to regard it as specially 
emblematic of a railway accident! Other 
authorities tell us that the name is derived from 
the Saxon lece, lec, lace, or lich,—a lake,— 
descriptive of its marshy situation, and which 
probably is the more accurate supposition. 

Three centuries after the massacre, Oswy, the 
Northumberland king, conquered Penda, thé 
mcnarch of Mercia, converted the kingdom to 
Christianity, founded a bishopric, and erected a 
church, which he dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Mary (this was about the year 667), upon the 
site of the field of slaughter of the Diocletian 
period. The present position of the cathedral 
has led many writers to believe the traditional 
foundation of the city tobe correct. Any way, 
the first bishop was a Scot, and the second 
was the renowned Saint Chad. Another Lich- 
field legend tells us that Bishop Chad succeeded 
to the prelacy in 669, and took up his abode ina 
cell in the woods at the place called Stowe, 
within a mile of the present cathedral, and 
close to a well of water,—which well, by 
the way, still exists in a garden a little north- 
west of the present St. Chad’s Church,—and 
that here he subsisted upon the milk of a 
doe. This doe was hunted upon one occa- 
sion by the sons of the then Mercian king, 
Wulfhere, who being led to the prelate’s cell 
were persuaded to embrace Christianity. This 
so enraged their parent that he slew them both, 
and yet he in turn became a Christian too. 
These wonderful conversions led to notable 
results,—the most startling being the miracles 
that took place soon after: flights of angels 
singing hymns over the bishop’s cell, nightin- 
gale’s stopped warbling, and, after St. Chad’s 
death, man and beast were cured of dangerous 
maladies by gathering the dust from his tomb, 
or sleeping on it. Whatever truth may be in 
this legend, we do know this, that St. Chad’s 
memory is still cherished, and that in the 
present cathedral library there is specially pre- 
served a very interesting memento of him. This 
is a folio MS. volume on vellum (recently 
bound), called “St. Chad’s Gospel,” of the Latin 
Vulgate text, containing the Gospels of SS. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, down to chap. iii. v. 9, 
written about the year 720. It is an interesting 
specimen of an illuminated MS. of the ancient 
Irish school, but we doubt its having been written 
by St. Chad, although probably by a contem- 
porary scribe. Carefully enclosed in a glass case, 
we noticed that, although the strong thick vellum 
is discoloured, the ink is as black as if it was 
written but yesterday. One thing we must 
not forget, it owes its (preservation to the Rev. 
William Higgins, “the chief chante of Litch- 
feld,” during the Civil Wars. 

But we cannot quit St. Chad yet. We must 
record the latest of wonders. When the Derby- 
shire Archeological Society visited Lichfield, in 
July, Bishop Abraham, standing on the site of 
St. Chad’s shrine, and close by the chair on 
which lay the “Gospels,” told his astonished 
hearers that (the late) Mr. Hewitt had pur- 
chased some ancient papers, in which was 
described the dying moments of a man living at 
Sedgeley, upon whose death-bed were found 
the remains of the bones of our Saint wrapped 
up in black webbing. Now Mr. Hewitt had 
searched the records, and found out that in 1552 
a commission ordered all relics to be destroyed ; 
that one, Arthur Dudley, a prebendary of the 
cathedral, was sworn a commissioner to find 
and destroy these relics the following year ; that 
he naturally looked for these bones in every place 
but the right one,—for he had previously 
taken care to abstract them from the shrine, 





and gave them to his sisters at Woodsetton. 
They, however, got frightened of their trust, 
and handed them over to Henry Hodgetts, at 
whose death, at Sedgeley, they passed into the 
hands of @ priest, one Henry Turner. From 
him they came to the family of Leveson, thence 
were taken to Boscobel, and afterwards to 
Swynnerton, where Dr. Kirk, of Lichfield, saw 
them. Then they were placed behind the altar at 
Aston, near Stone, and finally are now deposited 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Birming. 
ham. After so long a ramble, let us hope that 
the bones of the second bishop of Lichfield are 
now resting in peace. But his name and fame 
will long resound, especially in his own cathe- 
dral; for we readin the statutes of a twelfth. 
century bishop an order that ‘ whenever God 
permits a miracle to be wrought at the shrine 
of St. Chad,” so then shall the cathedral bells 
be set ringing ! 

In Domesday, the Lichfield lands are men- 
tioned as belonging to the Bishop of Chester, 
Bishop Peter having removed the see thither in 
1067. In 1095, Bishop Lynsey transferred it to 
Coventry, whence it was brought back to Lich. 
field in the middle of the twelfth century by 
the good Bishop Clinton, who commenced the re- 
building of the cathedral. But the most muni- 
ficent prelate was Bishop Langton, in 1296. He 
erected ‘a {shrine to St. Chad, at the cost of 
2,0001. (?), lengthened the cathedral, erected a 
vaulted roof over the transept, cleaned the 
close ditch, surrounded it with a stone wall with 
two stone bridges, paved the city streets, and 
erected a new palace, with a large hall at the 
north-east end of the close, and upon the site of 
the present mansion, which was built in 1687. 
He also erected the fine gate at the west 
entrance to the close, which was “improved ” 
off the face of the earth in 1800, as was the 
south gate half a century previously. Before 
Langton’s time “ the city was completely 
divided from the close, the citizens having access 
to their cathedral only by a boat over the now 
Minster Pool.” 

The city had a grant of a market as early as 
1161, but the earliest kingly visit recorded is 
when Edward III. held a tournament here with 
the Earl of Lancaster. Among the Exchequer 
accounts of this reign we find the same king, in 
his 44th year, paying the Dean and Chapter 1001. 
which he had borrowed of them. Richard II. 
kept Christmas here in 1397, and it must have 
been a big Christmas party indeed, for it is 
recorded that 2,000 oxen and 200 tuns of wine 
were consumed. And yet only two years later 
the same monarch was brought prisoner here 
en route to London! The ancient “ Guild of 
St. Mary” was instituted by this king in 1387, 
and this continued the governing authority of 
the city until as late as 1548, when Edward VI. 
granted it a corporation of two bailiffs and 
twenty-four burgesses. In 1419, the ordinaries 
of the vicars choral of the cathedral were written 
on vellum, and these are still preserved in the 
Salt Library at Stafford, and a century later, 
1522, when Henry VIII. made his expedition to 
seize the crown of France, the Bishop of Lich- 
field lent 1,000/., and the Dean and Chapter 
1881. 6s. 8d. In Queen Mary’s reign, September 
1555, Robert Glover was brought to the Swan 
Inn, confined in the church prison, condemned 
as a heretic in the Bishop’s Court, and burnt at 
the stake at Coventry. By a charter of the 
second ‘year of the same queen the city was 
made a county in itself. In 1553 took place the 
registration of the church goods. From the 
original documents preserved in the Record 
Office, we learn there were delivered over to the 
cathedral authorities (after being recorded) “ ii 
chalices of sylver gylte with patents, xij bells 
in ij steeples, vj clothes of dyaper for the table 
of Holly Comunyon, xxiiij olde quyssyons, and a 
lecturne of brasse.” To the Chapel Church: one 
chalice, three bells in the steeple with a frame, 
two altar-cloths and a towel. To St. Michael’s : 
one chalice, three bells in steeple, two altar- 
cloths, and two frounts of white damask; and 
the same to Stowe Church. Every church had 
a general seizure made by the commissioners of 
its candlesticks, cruets, crosses, altar-cloths, 
coffers, surplices, bells, and brass-work ; but the 
parishioners had ulready made a step before 
them, for numbers of articles are mentioned as 
having been “solde by the bayles and com- 
nalties of the said Sitty of Lychefeld . . . for 
takenge downe the alters, pavynge the flores 
and puttynge awaye the housynge of idolls or 
images and settynge up the godly Scryptures. 

The year following (1554) Ralph Baynes pee 
consecrated Bishop of Lichfield, but both he an 
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Owen Oglethorpe (who was consecrated Bishop 
of Carlisle in 1556, and had crowned Queen 
Elizabeth) were deprived in 1559, and were both 
buried in the church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, London, as noted by Mr. T. C. Noble in 
his account of the registers of that parish :— 


1559. Nov. 24. Mr. Dcctor Banes. 
1559-60. Jan. 2. Doctor Eglethorpe. 


Half a century after this died Sampson Erders- 
wicke, the first historian of Staffordshire. By 
his wil], in the nature of a trust-deed, and 
which was proved the 6th of October, 1603, he 
left everything he had in his house at Sandon, 
except his wearing apparel, “to be ymployed 
and bestowed to the use and benefytts of hym 
that shall be heire of hym the said Sampson at 
the tyme of his decease, and so to remayne 
from heire to heire as heire-loomes,” while the 
produce of his corn and other effects was to be 
spent in portions of 5007. each to his daughters, 
Maria and Margerie. It was to this Sampson 
Erderswicke, a “ well-beloved cousin,” that Thos. 
Venables, esq., baron of Kindreton, Chester, left 
“in consideration of the great paynes, travell, 
and charges which he hath bene at, in setting 
downe my descent or pedigree,” one buck in 
summer and one doe in winter yearly out of his 
park, together with licence to hunt and kill deer 
therein with any number of persons at pleasure. 

A few years later avery sorry picture is pre- 
sented to our gaze,—the burning of another 
“heretic.” From the State papers we learn 
that one Edward Wightman, of Burton, had 
petitioned the king, at Royston, in a strain that 
caused James I. to refer him to Bishop Neile 
(subsequently Archbishop of York). From 
Easter till October Wightman’s “ blasphemous 
heresies”? caused some trouble, which ended in 
his being sent to Lichfield and tried there the 
19th, 26th, and 29th of November, and the 2nd 
to the 5th of December, 1611. The bishop tells 
us in his report :—‘‘ I read the sentence against 
him and denounced him to be a blasphemous 
heretic, and to be accordingly certefied to the 
secular power. Whereupon his majesties writ 
(dated March 9) was directed to the sheriff of 
the county of the city of Lichfield to burn him 
asa heretic. He being brought to the stake, 
and the fire having scorched him a little, he 
cried out that he would recant. The people 
thereupon ran into the fire and suffered 
themselves to be scorched to save him. There 
was then prepared a form of recantation, which 
he read and professed. Whereupon he was 
carried back to the prison, and after a fortnight 
or three weeks’ time of passing he was brought 
into the consistory, there to declare his recan- 
tation and renounce his heresies, done deli- 
berately upon better resolution and in truth, 
and not upon terror or fire. When he came 
there he blasphemed more audaciously than 
before; whereupon his majesty commanded the 
writ for his burning to be renewed, which was 
sent down and executed, and he died blas- 
pheming.” 

We find in 1617, Thomas Hutchins, the City 
postmaster, petitioning the king for the pay- 
ment of the three years’ salary, &c., overdue. 
He had before petitioned, and, of course, the 
king had promised payment. James was very 
fond of promising,—and now he and all the 
posts were in great distress. Payment was, it 
seems, forthcoming this time, although, as late 
as 1630, we still find Hutchins petitioning. 
Upon this occasion, however, he had found him- 
self in the Marshalsea, but probably it was on 
account of the 12,000). which he says was 
due to him. Many of the “ posts” had four 
years’ pay in arrears ; s0 we must suppose it is 
easier for a postmaster in Queen Victoria’s reign 
to get paid, than it was for his predecessor in 
the time of the Stuarts. And yet these were 
“the good old times’! 

In this same year of 1630, on May Ist, we find 
Bishop Morton writing from Eccleshall Castle to 
the bailiffs of Lichfield requesting that two 
chests preserved in St. Mary’s Church may be 
properly looked after pending further orders. 

t appears in one of these the Corporation kept 
their deeds, and in the other, the church and 
bishopric kept theirs. How far these orders 
for preservation of documents were attended to 
in those days may be gathered from the fact that 
a few days later the dean petitioned the king 
that in violation of the bishop’s instructions, the 
Corporation had removed their chest with its 
contents, and therefore prayed restoration. Here 
there is another of the many evidences of the 
way in whichthe MSS. of our forefather’s estates 
ave been lost. 





Our next local event of interest is dated 1639. 
Among the original orders of the Court of High 
Commission we find a very severe sentence 
passed, and a sentence specially illustrative of 
the times. Thomas Cotton, and Dorothy, wife 
of William Thornton, both of the parish of 
St. Michael, Lichfield, were sentenced to do 
penance (for committing adultery) in their 
parish church and in the cathedral, and he to 
pay a fine of 500/. and all costs. In the follow- 
ing year a very interesting question was raised 
and argued. The Lords of the Council appear 
to have assessed the City 1001. out of 2,000/. to 
be raised by the county for ship-money. Of this 
1001., those residing in the close, “ the beauty of 
the city,” were assessed at fifteen guineas, but 
they refused to pay, claiming exemption, where- 
upon the bailiffs seized the registrar’s nag for 
his 21. The Dean and Chapter immediately peti- 
tioned the king; he referred the matter to his 
Council, and they to the Solicitor-General 
Littleton, who subsequently sent in his opinion 
that the close was in the county of Stafford, and 
not within the city and county of Lichfield. 
This, of course, decided a long-vexed question of 
the privileges appertaining to the ancient close. 

To give some idea of the state of the bishop’s 
palace at this period, here is an extract from a 
letter which Bishop Wright wrote to the Dean 
of Arches in 1638:—‘“I have been at great 
charges to make a ruinous palace fit to give 
content to my successors, but content none can 
have if it continue as now it is, and therefore, 
unless I have it so inclosed that I may keep my 
people in it at night, and keep theirs out, I 
will stay my hands from further expenses, and 
return to moist Eccleshall to end my days. I 
pray take notice that the Bishop of Lichfield, 
who formerly had many houses, should only 
now have but one to dwell in, whatsoever hap- 
peneth, and that none of the wholesomest, 
where the prebend has more authority than 
the bishop.” 

We are now in troubled times. A few years 
later, ‘The Siege of Lichfield” brought about 
sad havoc both to city and cathedral, aspecially 
the latter. We could fill pages in description ; 
we have before us no fewer than a dozen different 
news-sheets of the time detailing the progress 
of the siege. That the close was strongly forti- 
fied may be gleaned from one of the news- 
letters, called ‘“ Joyfull Newes from Lichfield,” 
dated April 17, 1643, wherein the writer says: 
“Prince Rupert fought against the close ever 
since the 10th, and can do no good against it: 
he has lost many men, but we have lost none as 
yet.” Then “he caused the colliers to come in 
with all their pickaxes to undermine it, but 
could not for the rock and water.” Next he sent 
ten miles round for all the ladders that could be 
obtained “but in the scalling of the wals our 
men killed eight of his men and took one, and 
that which they took they, with advice, hanged 
him three yards from the wall, like a syne, and 
bid Prince Rupert shoot him downe.” The 
next day, Rupert sent to inquire if they were 
going to yield; they replied they would die 
sooner, and they wished to know why he did 
not shoot faster,“ if he wanted powder they 
would lend him a barrel!” And next, when 
Prince Rupert did shoot a volley at the walls, 
the besieged actually rang the bells in defiance. 
In a tract entitled “Valour Crowned,” &c., 
Thomas Ellis narrates a curious incident or 
two :—His brother, Henry Pretty, “‘ was shot in 
the back upon his belt with a musket bullet, 
which struck him down, yet neither pierced belt 
or coat; and at the breach when so many brake 
in, he and his lieutenant with Captain Greaves 
lead on those thirty men, where Askin, chap- 
lain to Prince Rupert, presented a pistol to his 
very face, the powder whereof flew in his 
forehead, yet the bullet went through the brim 
of his hat.” How long the siege would have 
lasted it is impossible to say, had not one of the 
towers been undermined by Rupert successfully, 
and, exploding, made a breach and caused the 
besieged to surrender on the 20th of April, 
1648. Speaking of the siege, the late Mr. 
Hewitt writes: ‘ Wishing to observe the effect 
of his cannonading, Lord Brooke placed himself 
within the porch of a house in Dam-street, 
where, being observed from the Minster battle- 
ments by one ‘deaf and dumb Dyott’ the 
latter shot the general through the head and 
killed him, This event occurring on St. Chad’s 
day, March ‘2nd, the Cavalier party naturally 
referred it to the interposition of our Lichfield 
saint. The spot were Lord Brooke fell is 
marked by an inscription in the wall of a house 


lintel through which the ball passed,” says 
Jackson’s Guide in 1781, “is now preserved 
amongst the curiosities in Mr. Greene’s Museum.” 
The Dyotts have for centuries been associated 
with Lichfield, and several monuments to them 
exist in St. Mary’s Church. Anthony, son of 
Sir Richard Dyott, specially desired by will 
that his Uncle John (who had shot Lord Brooke) 
should be kept by his brother Richard “ in the 
same plight and equipage with all things neces- 
sary as my father and I have done.” At the 
height of the seige, Dr. John Hackett con- 
tinued to preach in the cathedral, and while 
doing so, at the time of its surrender a soldier 
rushed in and threatened to shoot him dead if 
he did not stop praying. ‘Soldier, I am doing 
my duty; do you do yours,” was Hackett’s 
quiet and yet beneficial reply. Dr. Hackett was 
consecrated Bishop of Lichfield 1661, and proved 
the great mover in the restoration of the 
cathedral. Both in this siege, and the other 
attack in 1646, the ‘‘ Roundheads” did terrible 
injury. “They destroyed the monuments, broke 
the effigies of bishops and knights, stole the 
sepulchral brasses, demolished the painted win- 
dows, burnt the church records and the organ, 
defaced the statues, tore the vestments, hurled 
cats through the church for their daily pastime, 
travestied the holy rites of baptism by carrying 
a calf wrapped in linen to the font, sprinkling 
it with water, and bestowing upon it some 
ribald name. The Communion plate and the 
valuables were carried off by Russell, the Par- 
liamentary governor.” Some of the balls and 
shot fired into the building during the time of 
the siege have, within the last few months, been 
dug up during excavations by the cathedral 
walls. Another note is worthy of record. It 
was the first church made a garrison of by the 
Royalists, and the first seized by the Parlia- 
mentary forces. And when, in 1646, the city 
again resisted, the surrender was only made 
when the king’s affairs were found hopeless. 
Of those that then left the close were the 
governor, five colonels, Sir Richard Dyott, and 
five other commoners, seventy-three officers, 
five magistrates, twenty-one esquires and gentry, 
and 700 soldiers, with 800 muskets and 100 cases 
of pistols. 

One of the conditions of surrender was “ that 
all writings, evidences, and charters belonging 
to the cathedral, as also the library there, shall 
be preserved.” This stipulation was very requi- 
site; for in the late tumults the documents in 
the house of Michael Noble, the town clerk, who 
lived in the close, had been carried off among 
the other plunder. This town clerk, by the way, 
was a somewhat remarkable man. He was 
appointed coroner and town clerk by the charter 
of James.I., in 1623, and was of a family long 
seated at Charley, a hamlet in the parish of 
Fairwell, in the county. In 1640 he had been 
returned M.P. for the city, and his son subse- 
quently was made a captain “amongst those 
seditious varlets that went against Church and 
king.” But if Michael Noble “forgot his 
allegiance,” what must we say of his wife, who, 
by the State papers preserved in the Record 
Office, seems to have been one of those “‘ strong- 
minded female” characters which we are so ac- 
customed to meet with even in this nineteenth 
century ? It appears that during the Midsummer 
quarter of 1636, “the Lady Eleanor Davies,” while 
stopping at Mr. Walker’s house, in the close, 
compiled her “ Appeale to the Throne,” contain- 
ing “‘ scandalous libells against Dr. Twisden and 
Dean Latham” ; that she subsequently lodged at 
the Angel, in Lichfield; that she had for 
associates the wives of certain officials of the 
city, including Marie Noble, the wife of the 
town clerk; and that the whole of these ladies 
appeared determined to create a disturbance to 
the unquieting of the whole place. Now, it 
appears they went about it in a very startling 
manner. The seat adjoining the bishop’s throne 
in the cathedral nave was appropriated to the 
wives of the deans and canons, but of this Mrs. 
Noble and her friends took possession, even 
against the orders of the bishop. Of course, 
this was bad enough, but what followed was 
worse. Going to the seat one day, this lady 
met Mrs. Twisden (subsequently Mrs. Pelsant), 
and then came “ the tug of war.’”’ Mrs. Noble 
took her rival “ by the shoulders, or some other 
part of her body, and in a vyolent manner, to 
the disturbance of the congregation, putt her 
backe againe, and threwe her aboute, and used 
verie impatient wordes, the whole congregation 
taking speciel notice thereof.” Next, the con- 


federate ladies came to the cathedral and 





in Dam-street on the east side,” and “the 


specially saw the said Lady- Davies take her 
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seat on the throne, and finally, as a climax, 
“the said ladie did with a pott of water, tarr, 
and other filthy thinges defile the hangings of 
the altar after the morning prayer, while living 
at Mrs. Walker's, and told some of the working 
men she had sprinkled holy water on the same.” 
When Mrs. Walker was asked why she harboured 
such a woman, she replied, “the Lady Davies 
had but done her conscience, and it was better 
justice than them that had set the candlesticks 
there.” How the dispute was settled we have 
not been able to discover. Michael Noble died 
the beginning of the year 1650, and in his will, 
proved the 10th of March, directs, ‘‘ My body to 
be buried in the late Cathedral Church of Lich- 
field,” near the bodies of his father and mother, 
Edward and Isabel Noble. He left issue two 
sons, named John, “the Captain,’’ who died 
1663, and Weston, and three daughters, Isabel 
(the wife of Dr. Hewitt, of the close), Mary, 
— Margaret. To the poor of Lichfield he left 
101. 

After the destruction of the cathedral,—for 
little remained except the outer walls,—the 
affairs in the city assumed a more peaceful 
bearing, except that the inhabitants had to 
mourn for those that the plague had carried off 
(more than 800 persons), about the very time 
when the second tumult occurred. To show 
the hatred existing at the periods, we think the 
indorsement on a deed preserved at the Salt 
Library will be amusing to our readers: “A 
bargain and sale made by the Oliverian rogues 
(by virtue of an Act made in Hell) to Thomas 
Fawcett,” and relates to cathedral lands, 
A.D. 1649. 

In 1661 Bishop Hackett commenced a new 
era in the history of Lichfield. We have already 
stated it was to him the restoration of the 
cathedral is due, and when we note that he con- 
tributed 1,7001., and obtained subscriptions of 
8,0001. more, with donations of various kinds of 
gifts as well,—and among the donors were 
Charles II., Archbishop Sheldon, Elias Ashmoie, 
Coke, and Clarendon,—it may be supposed that 
his name will not easily be forgotten. The 
cathedral was reconsecrated 26th December, 
1669, and now, this present year, for the fourth 
time since then, have further additions or alte- 
rations been made. Wecan only trust that those 
now in progress will be more successful than 
those which were undertaken nearly a century 
ago. Illustrations of the new font and reredos 
were given in our journal 8th March, 1862, and 
26th November, 18614. 

But we must hasten on, although we have a 
goodly store of original matter yet untold. 
When Sir Thomas Butler, Earl Ossory, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Ormond, passed through 
Staffordshire on his road to Dublin to take the 
Deputyship of Ireland, in February, 1667, there 
was a grand reception given him, and a coach 
and six horses conducted him to Lichfield, where 
“the Corporation gave him a noble banquet of 
better sweetmeats than are usually found,” for 
which kindness he stayed in the city the whole 
night. Two years later (July 31, 1669), occurred 
a most remarkable event. It is recorded ina 
scarce tract of eight pages now before us, en- 
titled “A Strange and Wonderful Relation of a 
Flight of Pismires that fell in the Town of 
Lichfield,” &c. It was at the time of a full 
market, when for some three hours the whole 
market, and several streets adjoining, were 
covered by a tremendous army of these ants, 
stated to be of the size of a spider, which 
not only took possession of the place, but did 
great damage as well. Those that fell dead 
‘*‘ made several heaps to the bigness of a bushell 
of corn.” They are supposed to have come 
from the East, and flew off in a body towards 
the North. In 1687 the bishop’s palace was 
rebuilt; and the cathedral bells were re- 
cast,—one of the subscribers to the cost being 
“Michael Johnson, ten shillings”; and the 
same year, when King James II. passed through 
the city, in August, he received a present of 
over 100l., and did the citizens the honour to 
“touch” them for the evil “in ye midle 
quire of ye minster church.” An entry in the 
register of St. Mary’s Church tells us that 
batween October 25, 1685, and August, 1687, 
thirty-nine persons, chiefly of middle age, re- 
ceived the honour. It is a matter of history the 


touching of Dr. Johnson by Queen Anne. 
William ITI. came here in 1690; the Duke of 
Cumberland, in 1745; and twice has her pre- 
sent Majesty given it a visit. The Diocesan 
Theological College was established here in 
1857, having been proposed five years previously. 
In 1859 was opened the free library and! 





museum, principally through the active exer- 
tions of the Rev. J. T. Law, the chancellor of 
the diocese, and others, including Capt. Dyott, 
Dr. Rowley, Messrs. Lomax, Harwood, &c. This 
building is situated near the cathedral, on the 
high London-road; and contains a large and 
interesting collection of curiosities, including 
several relics of Dr. Johnson and the original 
model of his statue, which, designed by T. C. 
Lucas, was erected in the market-place opposite 
Johnson’s house, in August, 1838, at the cost of 
the chancellor; three sides of the pedestal re- 
presenting three events in the poet’s life :— 
“How he was borne from school,” ‘ Hearing 
Dr. Sacheverel preach,” and “ Doing Penance 
in Uttoxeter Market-place,”—a cast of the latter 
subject having been recently taken for the 
statue at Uttoxeter. One of the recent addi- 
tions to the museum is a good-sized model of a 
Japanese hotel, the gift of the Hon. Captain 
Lyttelton. The museum has also a fine collec- 
tion of coins, medals, and local tokens; some 
valuable paintings, and antiquities discovered 
in the neighbourhood. We were much interested 
in the whole of these, but would suggest to 
those having charge of the valuables to take 
efficient means to prevent inconvenience or 
loss by the crush that sometimes takes 
place when our “country cousins” flock to the 
city. The present obliging attendant at times 
requires strong additional help; for it would be 
a great pity to have some of the rarities 
damaged by those who come, not to admire, but 
to spoil. A catalogue is also much wanted. A 
museum was established in Lichfield in the last 
century, but it belonged to private individuals. 
The celebrated Richard Greene took forty years 
to bring together, in his house in Sadler-street, 
a very remarkable collection, a catalogue of 
which, dated 1786 (kindly shown to us by Mr. 
Lomax), occupying eighty-four pages. The 
local portion descended to his grandson, Dr. 
Wright, but the other portion was sold to Mr. 
Yote, of Gloucester, for 1,0001. When Dr. 
Wright died the locals were dispersed under 
the hammer. A great many articles formed 
the beginning of the present museum; but the 
majority passed into private hands. We may 
mention that the recreation-ground (adjoining 
the City Museum), in which is a fountain, the 
gift of Chancellor Law, was reclaimed from the 
ozier-bed,—anciently a part of ‘‘ Sandford Pool,” 
and it may be interesting also to note that 
Lichfield has for centuries been celebrated for 
its pools, so much so, that the writer of a very 
scarce little tract on the Lichfield waters 
printed in 1840, gives a curious and lengthy 
argument in favour of the derivation of the 
name of the city from the marshy nature of the 
ground. And he instances the names of places 
and streets, such as Dam-street, Wade-street, 
Frogmere or Frogpond street, Stepping Stones- 
lane, Swan-lane, &c., as evidences, and the over- 
flow of water, he declares, created those lakes 
and marshes which gave to the place the name 
Lecetfelle, Licetfield, Lakefell, Lichfield. 

We have already spoken of the bountiful 
supply of water by means of conduit pipes. 
This conduit stood on the site of the present 
drinking-fountain and clock-tower (erected in 
1863), next the Priory (the residence of Dr. 
Brown) and opposite Bore-street. It was given 
in 1301 by Henry Campanel, son of Michael de 
Lichfield, the bellfounder, “in pure and per- 
petual frank almoigne for the use and solace of 
the fryers,’”’ and is derived from lands at Alder- 
stone. The city afterwards obtained the use, 
and four conduits were erected. Three of these 
being removed, the streets are now plentifully 
supplied with pumps, while the pipes also con- 
vey a plentiful supply to the houses, for which 
a rateable charge is made. There is also a 
reservoir called “‘ Stowe Pool,” of some eighteen 
acres, for neighbouring districts. Besides the 
clock chimes, the clock itself is lighted up at night 
by means of a light thrown upon its face from the 
opposite building. The Priory adjoining, now 
a private residence, was one of the earliest 
Franciscan buildings in England. The order 
having come over to England in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, founded a house at 
Lichfield about 1229. It was dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and of the little that remains 
perhaps the only relic of note is a slab with 
an inscription to “‘ Ricardus Mercator,’ who was 
probably one of the earliest of their brethren. 

Opposite the tower, and at the corner of 
Bore-street, is a curious-looking building, with an 
inscription,—" Tho. Minor’s Honse,” now in the 
occupation of Mr. Batty, veterinary surgeon. 
This house has a somewhat curious history, 





having been specially left to Lichfield for the 
purposes of a school, but which school, by one 
of the Charity Commission schemes, has since 
been incorporated with the Free Grammar 
School. Thomas Minor belonged to an old family 
in county Stafford. He was a draper, living in 
Sadler (now Market) street, in the city, and 
issued tokens in 1656, 1658, and 1660. He was 
elected M.P. 1654-56 and 1658-59, and died on 
the 7th of September, 1677, aged sixty-eight, 
ten years after his first wife. A tablet to their 
memory is in the vestry of St. Mary’s Church, 
where he was buried. By his will, proved the 
12th of October, 1677, he bequeaths his property 
at Uttoxeter to his then wife, Dorothy, and 
others, in specified portions, and upon special con. 
ditions ; he leaves 1001. for his funeral mourning 
apparel, and “for a gravestone and a small 
monument for me”; to his niece he leaves the 
Unicorn in Lichfield; he directed a sermon to 
be annually preached on St. Thomas’s Day in 
St. Mary’s; left 51. to the poor of the city ; and 
to certain trustees he left “all that messuage, 
house, or tenement, which I lately buylded at 
my own proper costs and charges, standing at 
the upper end of Bore-street,”’—this was in 
1660,—and “‘to employ the said messuage, as 
now they are employed, ffor a schoole house, 
wherein may be taught thirty poore boys to 
read in English bookes untill they can well read 
chapters in the Bible, whose parents are not 
able to keep their children at schoole at their 
own charge.” He left land specially to support 
the institution, and to pay the master 101. a 
year, 13s. 4d. for annual repairs, 6s. 8d. “for 
one carte or waggon load of coals to be yearly 
laid downe about Symon and Jude’s Day at the 
said schoole, done for the use and benefit of the 
said poore boyes,” and 6s. 8d. ‘to be laid out 
in wine and cakes yearly for a small treatment” 
when his feoffees paid their annual visit of in- 
spection. We hope the Charity Commissioners 
did not forget the instructions in the will, when 
they sct about dissolving or “improving” this 
good man’s special bequest. 

Speaking of schools reminds us that there 
are now ten in active operation in the city, and 
at the head of these is the celebrated Free 
School, said to have been founded by Edward VI., 
and to the support of “six poor scholars” of 
which Archdeacon Walker left land in 1567. 
The present building in St. John-street (opposite 
St. John’s Hospital) was erected in 1850 on the 
site of that bnilt in 1692, in which and its 
predecessor, among others were educated the 
poet Addison, Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, Elias 
Ashmole, Bishcps Smalridge and Newton, Chief 
Justices Willes & Wilmot, and several others of 
note; while Dr. Harwood, the historian of Lich- 
field, was its head-master for several years. 
The old building is pictured in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1794, at which date it was “in a state 
of dilapidation, and unfit for the use either of 
the master or boys.” In Chambers’s “ Book of 
Days” is engraved the stool or altar of repent- 
ance,—a flogging-horse which stood in the lower 
school-room, covered with dust, und at the same 
time “ there was a head-master receiving a good 
salary, but no scholars.” In Dr. Johnson’s time, 
Hunter, the head-master, “ was very severe, 
and wrong-headedly severe. He used to beat 
us unmercifully, and he did not distinguish be- 
tween ignorance and negligence, for he would 
beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing as 
for neglecting to know it, and,” continues the 
Doctor, philosophically, “if a boy could answer 
every question, there would be no need of a 
master to teach him.” And the only consola- 
tion the boy got while being flogged was, that 
Hunter used to tell him, “This I do to save you 
from the gallows!” How Dr. Johnson was 
borne on the shoulders of his schoolmates from 
his father’s house to the school is kept in 
memory by the sculpture on the statue base. 

Mentioning the heuse calls to our mind to say 
a word or two thereon. Every one that visits 
Lichfield cannot fail to see the solid brick-built 
mansion which stands at the corner of the 
market-place. It is one of the remnants of the 
fine old houses of bygone days. At the com- 
mencement of the last century it was in the 
tenure of its owner, one Michael Johnson, book- 
seller, stationer, and subsequently parchment- 
maker, &¢., who had been born at Cubley, 10 
Derbyshire, 1656, and married, at St. Giles s 
Church, Packwood, Warwickshire, 19th June, 
1706, Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient race 
of yeomanry in that county. To them were 
born two sons, whose baptisms are recorded in 
the registers of St. Mary’s Church, immediately 
facing their birthplace,— 
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1709. Sept. “ Bapt. Sam., son of Mich. 
Johnson, gent., 7.” 


1712. Oct. “Bapt. Nathaniel, son of Mr. 
Michl. Johnson, 14.” 


Of the latter little is known except that he 
appears to have been rather a trouble to his 
parents, and not on good terms with his brother. 
At allevents, we must judge this by a letter which 
Mr. T. C. Noble tells us he saw reverently pre- 
served at Lichfield. It was addressed to his 
“honoured mother,” and contains this para- 

raph: ‘‘ As to my brother’s assisting me, I had 
but little reason to expect it, when he would 
scarce ever use me with common civility!” 
Nathaniel died in 1737, while Michael, the 
father (who served office as Sheriff of the City 
in 1709, and Bailiff in 1718 and 1725), died 
some six years previously, as is recorded in the 
St. Michael’s register : 


1731, “Dec. 7, Mr. Michael Johnson, a magis- 
trate of this city, was buried.” 


In the same tomb was buried Mrs. Johnson 
in 1759; their epitaphs being composed by their 
celebrated son. We need not enter further into 
a biography, except stating that Dr. Johnson 
himself naturally possessed a great love for his 
native place, and those now living there venerate 
his name. We have seen his relics preserved 
there with jealous care, but to enumerate the 
whole of these would take up too much space. 
Paintings, portraits, shoe-buckles, walking-stick, 
cribbage-board, prayer-book, chair, bust by 
Nollekins, his wife’s wedding-ring, &c. The 
house remains in the same condition it did (so 
far as the structure is concerned) in Johnson’s 
time, except that the exterior of the shop (now 
occupied by a draper) has been a little modern- 
ised. Mr. Clarke, the present tenant, very 
obligingly permitted an exploration, and we 
found the parlour next the shop had not been 
altered in the least. It was in 1784, in October, 
Dr. Johnson paid his last visit to Lichfield, — 
just two months before his death. In 1767, on 
August 15, the Corporation there renewed the 
lease to him of the waste lands upon which 
Michael Johnson had built his house,—and this 
renewal was an exceptional one. The old lease 
had expired, but without any application from 
the Doctor, the City unanimously granted him 
another ninety-nine years at the old rate of 5s. 
a year, and without paying a fine. After this 
who can say that Corporations are illiberal to 
their tenants ? 

Next door to Johnson’s house is the old 
Three Crowns Tavern. Here our poet always 
stayed when in and near the city, and here to 
this day, in the rear, is the parlour where he took 
“a comfortable supper” in 1776, and sat in 
the very chair which we had the privilege of 
occupying a century and two years later. 
Boswell narrates that when he and his 
“master” visited Lichfield, trade was very 
quiet, although the manufacture of sail-cloth 
and streamers for ships, and dressing of sheep- 
skins was going on,—a somewhat curious busi- 
ness for an inland city,—and when he ventured 
to say the inhabitants were ‘‘an idle set of 
people,” the “roarer” of Fleet-street replied, 
“Weare a city of philosophers; we work with 
our heads, and make the boobies of Birmingham 
work for us with their hands.” 

While here in 1776, Mr. Stanton, the manager 
of the theatre, paid his compliments to the 
doctor, who visited his performance, and jocularly 
proposed to Bozzy to write a prologue for the 
occasion. The present theatre, or St. James’s 
Hall, in Bore-street, was opened in 1873, and 
stands on the site of that built in 1790. Near 
by, in the same street, is the Guildhall, erected 
in 1846; it is a Jarge room, with the city gaol 
under it. The old hall was an ancient structure, 
in which the Guild, established in 1387, carried 
on its business unptil 1835, when the present town 
council was established. Nearly opposite is the 
Market Hall, erected in 1849, upon the site of 
that built by Dean Denton in the sixteenth 
century. 

Adjoining the Market is St. Mary’s Church, 
the history of the foundation of which is rather 
uncertain. The Rev. Mr. Baker, the vicar, who 
preached at the opening of the new church, 
December 30th, 1721, and who died August 17th, 
1732, after holding the pulpit for fifty-one years, 
has written in the parish register, ‘ By an in- 
scription upon the steeple of the old church the 
foundation was laid A.D. 856”; but historians 
have doubted the correctness of this assertion. 
It is, however, of a very early date, and the 
present building is the fifth on the site. The 





tower and spire were erected from designs by 





| Mr. Street, in 1855, as a memorial to the late 


vicar, and the body of the church in 1868-70 
(Mr. Samuel Fowler, a native of the city, being 
the architect), as a memorial to Bishop Lons- 
dale. Here are the Dyott monuments, and the 
register, which commences October 5th, 1566, 
is perfect to the present time, except between 
April 28th, 1641, and February, 1645 (except a 
solitary entry on July 9th, 1644) clearly showing 
the troubled times. 

St. Michael’s Church, with spire, is on what 
they call Green Hill, eastward of the city, and 
on the road to the Trent Valley railway station. 
The first church was probably erected at the 
end of the thirteenth century, and a century 
later was buried the William de Walton whose 
monumental effigy was discovered in 1816, when 
the restorations were in progress. The approach 
to the church is through a fine avenue of elms. 
Here were buried the parents and brother of 
Dr. Johnson, and from the churchyard, which is 
the largest we know of,—being some seven 
acres in extent,—a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country can be had. Just within 
the railings by the high road is a very interest- 
ing tomb. It is that of the Rev. J. T. Law, 
fifty-three years chancellor of the diocese, who 
died 22nd February, 1876, aged eighty-five, and 
who built this tomb on the death of his wife 
ten years previously. His name is closely asso- 
ciated with the welfare of Lichfield; he was its 
most energetic benefactor of modern times, and 
probably the most curious evidence extant of 
his thoughtfulness is the clock which exists at 
the top of the tomb, with two dials, which goes 
night and day, and is to do so for ever, and at 
night was ordered to be illuminated, so that 
passengers to the station might know the time 
of the day, and, at the same time, that time 
flies, and our time on earth islimited. We may 
here mention that on Whit Monday, yearly, a 
grand festival is held on the open space called 
Greenhill, near the church, and iscalled “ Green- 
hill Bower.” It commences with a procession 
of the citizens round the city, and a free enter- 
tainment of wine and cake in the festooned 
bower as a wind-up. The show is something 
after the fashion of the London Lord Mayor's 
Shows of the olden time. 

St. Chad’s, or Stowe Church, at the east of 
the city, is supposed to have been erected on 
the site of the Hermitage, but no part of the 
present building is earlier than 1300, the tower 
perhaps 1350. Close by is the celebrated spring 
of water of Charles II.’s time, the grounds sur- 
rounding which have bsen the theme of prose 
and song, and gave origin to Dr. Darwin’s 
‘Botanic Garden.”’ Inthe church were buried 
the Biddulphs, some of whom were M.P.s for the 
city, 1610 to 1708. Close by is the remnant of 
Michael Johnson’s unsuccessful venture, — the 
parchment factory,—and here stood, until 1829, 
“‘ Johnson’s Willow,” upon the site of which isa 
successor. 

St. John’s Church is attached to the hospital 
near the City station, and in St. John-street. 
The priory was founded six centuries ago. 
Bishop Smyth, in 1495, brought about a re- 
formation in its rules, and founded it afresh for 
thirteen poor men; and he erected the present 
building, which is a remarkable specimen of 
architecture of that date. The church was 
restored in 1870-71, at a cost of about 1,4001., 
chiefly through the exertions of the late Rev. 
Chancellor Law, who was for many years 
master. Christ Church was erected in 1845-7, 
by the daughter of Dean Woodhouse, Mrs. 
Hinkley, and in 1871 a monument was erected 
in it to her memory. The church is of the 
Decorated style, with square tower and carved 
pinnacles.” 

The Holy Cross R.C. Church is in St. John- 
street, and the tower is a reproduction of that 
of Glastonbury Abbey. Here is De Bruyn’s 
celebrated picture, the gift of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury; and here is buried Dr. Kerk, founder 
of the church, who died in 1851, aged 92, after 
upwards of half a century’s service. 

And what more shall we say about Lichfield ? 
We have already gone pretty deeply into some 
of its little-known historical facts, and we could 
keep on much longer had we space at our com- 
mand. Its eminent natives include William de 
Lichfield, the divine, who left behind him nearly 
4,000 sermons; the father of William Camden, 
the antiquary; Elias Ashmole, the founder of 
the Museum at Oxford; Gregory King, the 
herald; a host of others, some of whom have 
been already mentioned by us; but amorg the 
whole, the city certainly must not forget its 
Johnson, who, in 1776, praised the inhabitants 


las “the most sober, decent people in England, 
the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and 
spoke the purest English.” After this, is it to 
be wondered at that we find so much of interest 
in its history ? 








AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WE could hardly have hoped to have a second 
winter exhibition of equal value with the first 
held at the Grosvenor Gallery, in so far as the 
“sketches and studies of old masters” are con- 
cerned. Yet the present exhibition, which 
has been opened this week, is, taken all 
round, equal in interest to the last. There 
is no such collection of Da Vinci's, certainly, 
as last year; but there is a collection of old 
drawings of peculiar interest trom the very 
fact that it illustrates the work of some 
masters who are not so completely house- 
hold names with every one; and, added to this, 
is the fact that the collection of water-colours is 
one of a very unusual type, comprising many of 
the best and most refined specimens of living 
English artists whose work is marked by special 
qualities more appreciated by artists and critics 
than by the general phalanx of exhibition-goers. 
In the rather short notice we must give this 
week, we propose to say something of this 
water-colour collection, and of one or two other 
specialties of the exhibition. 

There is one point in the exhibition which 
claims special }mention, inasmuch as it has 
been talked of more or less beforehand,—we 
mean the collection of original studies by 
Ingres. These are not quite equal either in 
extent or in interest to what we were led to 
expect, though they would form an important 
portion of any ordinary exhibition of studies. 
They fill the small room which is so oddly placed 
at the end of a “ corridor that leads to nothing” 
else, and is called the ‘‘ Water-colour Room.” 
They consist in great measure of outline studies 
of figures for the artist’s principal pictures,— 
figures before the drapery was added. Among 
these a study of the whole composition of the 
picture called “The Golden Age” (614), on 
small scale, on brown paper, is of great interest, 
and so also are some of the larger outline 
studies for single figures in the same picture. 
The two finest studies of this kind, however, are 
the two for the figure of Stratonice, in the 
picture “ Stratonice; or, the Illness of Antiochus,” 
remarkable for the union of such fine drawing 
of the figure, with such characteristic individu- 
ality in the head and countenance. The studies 
for “The Apotheosis of Homer,” the whole 
picture and, the single figures, are also well 
worth attention, especially the figure of 
Phidias (665), and the nude and draped studies 
for Pindar in the same frame (664*). There 
seems, however, to be a tendency to shortness in 
the leg in these nude studies. A very clever 
specimen among the finished pencil drawings is 
that of “Midas” and his barber (667), at the 
moment when the latter has discovered the 
awful factof the ass’s ears, and starts back in 
horror. The expression of both figures is so 
vivid as almost to make the legend seem a 
reality. Several pencil portraits of contempo- 
raries of the painter, men and women, are 
very delicate in finish, and there is a water- 
colour study called “The Odalisque” (969), 
which shows to how high a degree of finish 
Ingres would carry a mere study, for this 
is obviously no more. We looked for a sketch 
of “La Source,” the work by which Ingres is 
best known in this country, but there is none. 

To the water-colour collection in the Hast 
Gallery is appended a note to the effect that the 
collection is intended as a completion of the 
illustration of the growth and development of 
water-colour art in England, commenced last 
year, and now brought down to the present 
time. Viewed in this light, the collection is 
hardly sufficiently typical or impartial: names 
are omitted which ought to be well representec ; 
and some which we are not accustomed to regard 
as of the first importance in the art are very 
prominently represented. But otherwise the 
selection is an admirable one, and, in fact, it 
seems in not a fewcases to include exception- 
ally good and successful works by the artists 
represented, so much so as to convey the idea 
that we have got quite the pick of their pro- 
ductions, and to raise our respect for them con- 
siderably higher than their usually exhibited 
works at current exhibitions would seem to 
warrant. 

We do not, of course, include under this cate- 





gory Mr. Poynter, though it may be said that 
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his little “‘ Venus and Aisculapius ” (794), which 
was in the Dudley Gallery some little time stnce, 
is one of the most really poetic and refined things 
that he has ever painted ; at the same time, we 
could wish to see the details of Greek architec- 
ture in the picture ameliorated. Others of his 
water-colours which are grouped here are beau- 
tiful in style and handling, and show this artist 
to be far more “all round” in his capabilities 
than some eminent figure-painters who also 
paint landscape. Mr. A. H. Marsh is a well- 
known exhibitor in water-colour galleries, whose 
work as seen here appears of unusual excellence ; 
his two small pieces, called the “Student” and 
the “‘ Mussel Gatherer” (800-1) are the more 
noteworthy from the contrast, style, and subject 
displayed inthem. We heartily wish, too, that 
Mr. H. B. Roberts were always so refined in 
feeling’and style as he appears in his small work 
called “The Sermon” (798), which, by contrast 
with frequent contributions to the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, we should hardly 
have guessed for his. Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
* Mount Athos’ (806) is a fine and impressive 
landscape, unusual, and perhaps 4 little conven- 
tional in tone, but witha kind of conventionality 
which seems to aid in expressing the peculiar 
feeling of the scene. Lady Lindsay, whose 
accomplishments are varied and admirable, 
asserts her position as a water-colourist by five 
interesting frames. 

Mrs. Allingham is hardly well represented, 
chiefly by landscape, which is not her strong 
point. By Mr. Alma Tadema there is one superb 
little work, “An Interesting Scroll” (830), 
illustrating all the finest qualities of his art 
(which is saying a good deal). There are 
several works of that remarkable and defiantly 
original landscape-artist, the late Mr. Sam 
Bough, but none which illustrate his real 
power when at his best. We can suppose 
that his drawings are scattered and not 
very easy to come at, but we should 
have very much liked to see an adequate 
representation of him just at this juncture: 
many exhibition-goers in London know, we sus- 
pect, very little of his peculiar power. Mr. 
Powell is also very inadequately represented. 
We find good works, if not their very best, 
by Messrs. J. Knight, Macallum, Basil Bradley, 
J. Orroch, and H. 8. Hine, and are brought up in 
our tour by Mr. Arthur Severn’s remarkable 
and, aS one may say, courageous study of 
“Waves by Moonlight” (873), one of those 
efforts to realise exceptional effects of nature to 
which this artist has given himself with re- 
markable boldness and generally with great 
success. A work which attracts notice much 
less, but which is perfect in its way, is Mr. 
Donaldson’s small, quiet, rich little drawing, 
“The Walls of Nuremberg ”’ (876), representing 
a combination or fusion of modern and Medixval 
feeling hardly to be found elsewhere. Mr. A. 
Severn’s “Florence from the Albergo d’Arno”’ 
(895), looking down from a height on the Arno 
flooded with golden light, is another noble 
drawing which we did not remember. Of Mr. 
J.D. Watson, an artist who sometimes provokes 
one by falling below what he has made us 
expect from him, there are three admirable 
specimens, none of them, we fancy, very recent ; 
one (‘ Book-lore”) we can remember a good 
while back. Mr. Albert Goodwin's “ Abingdon 
Churchyard” (891) we have noticed once on 
another occasion as exhibiting the finest quali- 
ties of this very original artist and manipulator ; 
and Mr. Buckman, whose name has been brought 
forward of late in connexion with something like 
a new idea in decorative art, has (among other 
things) a small work, ‘An Armistice,” con- 
cluded between a child and a refractory donkey 
in @ field, which shows the tendency towards the 
manner he has lately adopted, but shows also 
some fine qualities in regard tc tone and open- 
air effect, which it seems to us he has rather 
lost in his more recent efforts in favour of “the 
decorative treatment of modern subjects.” 

No one in the gallery is better represented in 
one sense than Mr. Boyce, whose peculiar genius 
is exhibited in perfection in such a gem as 
* Binsey, near Oxford” (903), a cottage orchard 
on a spring morning, positively glittering with 
light. In another way there is as much to 
admire in “ Where stood Bridewell Hospital and 
Prison” (913), though the problem is less 
difficult. Mr. H. Moore’s works here would 
hardly give an adequate idea of his powers. 
We are glad to meet some admirable drawings 
by Mr. F. W. Burton, whose works are seldom 
seen on the walls of recent exhibitions: “ The 
Meeting onthe Turret-stair” (908) is a fine and 





solid piece of colouring and draughtsmanship. 
There is a fair representation numerically of 
Mr. Carl Haag and of Mr. A. D. Fripp, in neither 
case showing all they can do; and we come in 
succession on the names of Messrs. Dodgson, 
Bateman, J. W. North, Lamont, and E. Fahey: 
the “‘ Bathers” of the last-named artist, lent by 
himself, is one of the best works by his hand 
that we have seen. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt is the most largely repre- 
sented of all, and deservedly so. It is when we 
get the works of this great water-colour artist 
in connexion that we are best able to estimate 
his extraordinary powers and his total freedom 
from mannerism. In the case of so many other 
talented water-colour painters we recognise 
their work immediately by its peculiarity of 
tone and of manipulation; but Mr. Hunt, 
instead of resembling himself, only resembles 
nature. In this capacity for identifying himself 
with infinitely varying effects and aspects of 
nature, and representing each in the manner 
best calculated to bring out the special impres- 
sion of the scene with the greatest intensity, 
he is only second to Turner, and runs that great 
landscape-poet very close at times. Just 
compare “The Rainbow” and “ Brignall Banks” 
(962-3) in justification of what we have said as 
to Mr. Hunt’s variety; and then again that 
remarkable study of trees under a hot sun, 
which appears here as “ View in Cumberland,” 
but which we first knew under the title “ When 
Summer Days are fine,” in the gallery of the 
old Water-Colour Society, where the hanging 
committee had prudently placed it on the floor so 
as to be out of the way. Itis very interesting 
to compare also with Mr. Hunt’s work that of 
Mr. G. A. Fripp, who is well represented on an 
adjacent portion of the walls. The latter artist 
is perhaps the very best representative that 
could be found among modern water-colourists 
of that calm, complete, but nevertheless limited 
form of landscape art which is content with 
realising the everyday aspects of nature in 
drawings which illustrate a manipulation com- 
pletely mastered and completely adequate to 
the aim in view, but never attempting to 
transgress the limits of what is obvious to the 
eye of the majority of beholders, and is easily 
reproduced in pigments. One feels that there 
is something thoroughly satisfactory and praise- 
worthy in this art of Mr. Fripps’s; moreover 
that it affords an eminently sensible and safe 
model for study.- But its limitations must be 
admitted when we contrast it with so ambitious 
and varied an art as that of Mr. Hunt. The 
latter sometimes fails, it is true; but then how 
much more he attempts, and how far more 
exciting it is to the imagination to find not the 
mere aspect or outer mask of nature repre- 
sented, but her very life— 

* The stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world.” 

We pass by with varying phases of admiration 
the works bearing the names of Joseph Knight, 
Arthur Glennie, Sir John Gilbert (whose sketch 
called “A Gloomy Evening” is very fine), Carl 
Werner, F. Goodall, EK. E. Goodall, F. Dillon, 
and others whose styles are well known, and 
are more or less well represented. We may 
feel excused, in an architectural journal, for 
mentioning specially two admirable little trans- 
lations of old architecture into water-colour art, 
by Mr. John O'Connor, “The Priory, Hamp- 
stead,” and “Old York Gate” (1019-20), the 
latter as it was when the water came up to 
the steps. We notice also one work by Mr. 
Walter Crane, whose name we passed by in a 
previous portion of the collection, not caring for 
semi-decorative fairy-tale drawings, of which he 
has done far too many. But his drawing of the 
“ Yews of Borrowdale ” (1027), the four gloomy 
old trees which suggested one of the finest pas- 
sages in the whole of Wordsworth’s poems, is a 
very unusual production, quite worthy of the 
subject, and making us wish that the artist did 
more in that kind of way. Last, but certainly 
not least, we have specimens of the work of Mr. 
J.D. Linton, who, like some others, is represented 
here by works which seem to raise his reputa- 
tion even higher than his annual contributions 
to current exhibitions. It would be scarcely 
possible for figure-painting in water-colour to 
be carried to a higher point of success in regard 
to drawing, colour, composition and expression 
than in the representation of ‘ Washing the 
Beggar’s Feet on Maunday Thursday” (1030), 
in which especially one notices that peculiar 
subtlety of feeling, only to be found in works of 
the highest class, in which it is difficult to say 


| whether humour or pathos predominates. 





REPORT OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


WE have before us the annual report of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which was passed at the annual meeting of that 
body on the 17th of December last. The num. 
ber of members and associates now on the 
books is 2,815, being an increase of 204 within 
the year. It may be remarked that this 
number represents a little more than the 
addition of one new member per week since 
the foundation of the Institution. The question, 
which has been for some time debated, as to 
the permanent form to be given to the constitu. 
tion of the society, has been settled with very 
general accord. In future, only those who are 
engaged in some of those branches defined by 
the charter as constituting the profession of the 
civil engineer will be admitted to the privilege 
of corporate membership, the existing asso- 
ciates preserving their actual status. The names 
of thirteen members, and of twenty associates, 
are included in the obituary of the year. 
Among these, that of George Parkes Bidder, 
which has been borne on the books of the Insti- 
tution for more than half a century, will 
probably be the most generally known. Mr. 
Bidder has been an active member of the 
Council of the Institution for more than twenty- 
five years. He was president in 1860-1861. A 
paper contributed by Mr. Bidder to the pro. 
ceedings of the Institution on ‘‘ Mental Calcula- 
tion,’ forms his first and only attempt to 
explain the great gift with which, as a boy, he 
was endowed, or of the interest excited by 
what was virtually the story of his life. Mr. 
John Penn, who was elected so far back as 
1824, was also well known to the public from 
his inventions and improvements in connexion 
with the marine steam-engine. Mr. Bolckow, 
M.P., a deceased associate, also deserves 
remembrance as one who materially added to 
the resources of the country by the active part 
he took in the opening up of the great Cleve- 
land iron district. 

The contributions to the funds of the Insti- 
tution within the past year from members, 
associates, and students, amounted to 8,620l. 
The general balance-sheet of the year amounts 
to 14,4121., leaving in the hands of the treasurer 
the balance of 9291. A list of forty subjects 
for papers to be communicated to the Institu- 
tion during the coming year is appended to the 
Report, and should be applied for by any per- 
sons desirous of so distinguishing themselves. 
The application of electricity to lighting pur- 
posés; the recent progress in telegraphy; the 
relative advantages of steam, hot air, gas, 
water, and electricity as the motive power for 
small engines; torpedoes; and the output of 
coal in the United Kingdom, are, as might have 
been anticipated, among the subjects proposed. 

Inf uture volumes of the Minutes there will 
be given, from time to time, short reports of 
the progress of different branches of engineering 
abroad, as shown by the abstracts. The value 
of this new feature may be rendered very high ; 
and if the Council could be prevailed on to omit 
the word “abroad,” and to present a brief 
yearly index of public works at home, the 
change could not fail greatly to augment the 
value and influence of the ‘‘ Minutes of Proceed- 
ings.’ The general index to the first fifty 
volumes of the “ Minutes of Proceedings” isin 
the press, and shortly will be issued. This 
issue is all that is needed to complete the utility 
of a publication which may almost be termed 
an Encyclopedia of English Engineering. 








Monument to Lord Brougham.—The 
Avenir gives details of the laying of the first 
stone of the monument to Lord Brougham at 
Cannes. The site for the statue is the Petit 
Cours. A leaden box containing coins and the 
minutes of the proceedings was introduced into 
a receptacle prepared for it in the stone, and 
was covered with a plate on which was engraved, 
besides the name, age, &c., of Lord Brougham, 
the words of which the following is a transla- 
tion :— 


“ He was the first foreigner who took up his residence at 
Cannes. He erected the first villa there; he contributed 
in a great measure to the prosperity and fortune « our 
winter station by attracting to it his friends an al 
quaintances. For thirty-three years he resided in = 
town, and his attachment for it was such that in ayieg O 
expressed a wish to be interred here. That is pn va 
grateful people of Cannes haye raised this monumen 
him,” 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE IN VENICE. 


Tur few tardy, winter-fleeing travellers now 
hastening at this late period southwards to 
bask in the social warmth of Rome, where they 
will be among the latest arrivals, have been 
able, within the last few days, to enjoy a sight 
that visitors to Italy, even at this season, rarely 
expect to meet with; for Christmas finds us 
here in Venetia with the whole country enveloped 
in what the journals have lately termed “a 
melancholy sheet of snow,” 12 in. deep. Letters 
from friends inform us how in the south, in 
Naples and in Rome, they have been visited 
with the same severe weather, adding a fresh 
novelty to the charms of a Roman winter with 
a new king and queen, floods that have as yet 
scarcely abated, and a recent complete minis- 
terial change. 

But here in Venetia the winter has come with 
a severity that few were prepared for, and the 
suffering is much to be sympathised with; for 
three winters past, little or no snow has fallen 
here, and old people speak of never having seen 
such a Christmas since the days of their youth, 
fifty years ago. Not all the jollity of the season 
has been able to silence the claims of the poor, 
and in Venice charity has been actively at work. 

The unusual severity of the season is attri- 
buted by the priests and their great allies, the 
women of Italy, to the introduction of railways, 
and even the moderately intelligent man does 
not entirely reject this apucryphal view, quali- 
fying it, however, by the thecry that the change 
may arise from the breaking down and levelling 
in parts of the natural barriers that have ever 
existed, as they suppose, between the fogs and 
cold of the north, and the sun of the south; 
while some attribute the acknowledged change 
of the climate to the enormous destruction of 
forest lands. Notwithstanding the love that 
the Italian has for the open air in the piazza and 
at his window, his opinion cannot be considered, 
meteorologically, strong. 

With all the noble history of its past, with all 
the evidences of wealth lavished in every direc- 
tion, in their churches, in their palaces, and 
their picture-galleries, Venice, with a population 
of not nearly a quarter of a million, has to 
support a fourth of this number as paupers. In 
the streets of this city, the two extremes are 
to be seen of dressiness,—a weakness of the 
Italian mind both male and female,—and of 
insufficient clothing,—the latter, alas! far in 
the majority ; the respectable three-quarters of 
the inhabitants apparently keeping within doors. 
Indeed, jf George IV. had been as much a 
traveller as his grand-nephew, the Prince of 
Wales, he would not have made his famous 
remark at Dublin, on landing at Kingston quay, 
that “ he had at last discovered a great mystery, 
—the place where all the old clothes went to.” 

Though it cannot be said that Venice has put 
on a Christmas appearance, save in the novel 
effect produced by the snow lying thickly on all 
the roofs and cornices of the palaces, adding a 
beauty, if that were possible, to the outlines of 
the buildings, preparations for days past have 
been actively advancing for the great féte, and 
in some of the smaller piazze in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rialto the traditional booths for the 
sale of toys have been erected in the spaces 
between the heaped-up snow, which, after having 
been swept together by the care of the muni- 
cipality (numbers of the poor have been thus 
employed), is gradually removed and thrown 
into the canals. 

Each train as it arrives brings in the produce 
of the rich neighbouring terra firma,—factors 
with fowls, and game, and wine, bringing to 
their masters, from their pleasant country 
farms, the carefully fattened turkey, the plump 
fowl, and well watched hare; flat round baskets 
well filled, other baskets, exactly resembling 
that which Titian has painted in his “ Presenta- 
tion,” by the side of his absurdly called mother, 
filling every carriage of the early trains arriving 
from the towns and villages in the plain at the 
foot of the Venetian hills, which, in their snowy 
loveliness on the morning of this especial day, 
the precursor of Christmas, were lighted in 
Ttosy splendour by the rising sun. In the canals 
gondolas moved about laden with market pro- 
duce, not with fruit, as would-be romantic 
Beckford described now a century ago, but with 
the more homely and as useful cabbage, with 
turnips, and frozen poultry. For the cold is 
intense, and rapidity of action, repugnant as it 
1s to the Italian nature, is absolutely necessary. 

On the quays nothing is doing: off the famous 
Riva di Schiavoni is lying a coasting brig or so, 


and in the fog, off the low island of 8. Giorgio, 
the only steamer in the port. What a contrast 
to the bustle of the busy Boompjes of Rotter- 
dam, or,—but no need to go so far,—what a 
contrast to the Venetian quays of Carpaccio’s 
days, the quays with all their shipping and their 
life, which he loved so well to paint. 

Venice is in decadence, and sinks lower every 
day, its past has left barely a tradition of its 
existence, and the Christmas shops are filled, 
with trashy articles de Paris, with Christmas 
cards, and “ wishes” of German manufacture 
from Dresden, and of a taste rejected in Eng. 
land years ago; the beautiful Piazza of St. 
Murk’s, happily unchanged in appearance, con 
tains shops only imitations of the Palais Royal, 
for which it once formed the model, and the 
ignorance and want of taste of the strangers 
appears to create an insignificant trade that 
must have:a most immoral effect on the trades- 
men of the portici. 

Not only are the imperfect restorations of San 
Marco stopped, and every object of art neglected 
in this city, through cruel necessity and rapidly 
declining prosperity, aud perhaps by the foolish 
reliance on the feeble support of strangers, but 
even the picture-galleries, that form so great an 
attraction, are altogether unheated, and those 
travellers who in passing through Venice at this 
season have waited day by day in the hope of 
visiting the pictures at the Belle Arti, have 
found it, to their intense mortification, im- 
possible to see the “Assumption” or the Car- 
paccios, in consequence of the snow that has 
been allowed to accumulate on the skylights of 
the galleries. 

And yet there are those living whoremember 
the time when some keen interest was still alive 
in this once great capital of encouragement and 
genius; and only within the last few days the 
Adriatico published an interesting letter written 
by an old pupil of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Cesare Canti, to the painter Francesco 
Hayez, a fellow pupil, who, though now 
eighty-seven years of age, still exercises his 
profession :—“ Dear Hayez,” ran the letter,— 


“Whenever we meet, you never neglect to 
recall our happy student days at Rome, at 
Naples, and at Pesth, and in the recollection 
of those times we passed together. I never 
forget seeing at Capo di Monti one of your 
earliest works. I wish you at this season 
another year of strength and tranquillity of 
mind to continue your work; and in sending 
you the accompanying letter of Canova’s, 
written sixty-four years ago, and referring to 
your early work, I wish to recall those happy 
days. May God preserve you to the country 
and your friends. CrsARE CANTU. 

December 17, 1878.” 


Canova’s letter ran as follows :— 


“T have seen the work of Signor Hayez, 
representing Mardocheo led by Amanus through 
Suea in triumph, a subject well considered and 
composed, and, within the last few days, termi- 
nated; and Ican affirm in truth that I find it 
worthy of praise and approbation, in proof of 
which I willingly write this attestation, assuring 
the Academy of Fine Arts that it certainly ought 
to feel satisfied with the study and progressof this, 
its excellent and praiseworthy pupil. 

ANTONIO CANOVA. 

Rome, September 3, 1814.” 


Signor Hayez’s answer to his friend Canti is 
interesting in its simplicity :— 


“ Dear Canti,—Would that I had a little of 
your skill in replying to your affectionate letter, 
and in expressing the pleasure your words gave 
me. I feel proud that so well known a man 
should think so highly of me. Thanks for your 
kindness and your good wishes, which possess a 
double value to me, coming from so loyal and 
sincere a friend. Hayez. 

Francesco, December 21st, 1878.” 


Some of this genuine feeling, worthy of the 
history of the past, is still happily to be found 
in Venice; and in more than one calle or bye- 
way in portions of the city little visited by the 
stranger; in court, where one’s eye at every 
turn falls upon some noble production of tke 
past, some finished piece of architecture “ that 
Carpaccio, Cima, and John Bellini loved,” one 
may find some quiet workman still carrying on 
the trade exercised by his ancestors in centuries 
gone by,—degenerated descendants of noble 
artists, the chisellers, metal - workers, the 
weavers, and the goldsmiths of the past, speci- 





mens of whose work we treasure in our museums, 


and admire in the ‘pictures of Carpaccio and 
Paul Veronese. 

Venice, once so famous for its gorgeous woven 
fabrics, for its rich hangings and its fabrics of 
silk and gold and silver, still possesses workmen 
who continue the traditions of its past. Among 
this small number should be placed the brothers 
Sartori, of Tyrolese origin, who settled more 
than twenty years ago in Venice, since when 
they have, in addition to their manufacture 
of velvet and plush, turned their attention to 
the weaving of brocades and hangings in imita- 
tion of the old patterns. Their products, as also 
those of the firm of Trapolin, a Venetian, are 
especially appreciated in France for their many 
exceptional qualities, at a time when manufae- 
turers seem rivalling each other in lowering the 
honesty of their products; but the modesty and 
retiring nature of the true workman, which 
Fseem to exist as much in the present day as in 
the past, have served to hide from the public 
the merits of these Venetian toilers. While the 
success of the industry of lace-making is familiar 
to the world through the efforts of certain 
philanthropic (and chiefly English) persons, 
other branches of Venetian industry are but 
little known or encouraged. The world is now 
so constituted that it has become, in the struggle 
for existence, a necessity to push, to make one- 
self known, or else be left unnoticed. True of all 
time, — Beaumarchais, a century ago, in his 
“ Mariage de Figaro,” made a similar comment 
on the society of his time,—the necessity in the 
present day is more than ever evident. 

Our constant exhibitions, local and interna- 
tional, give every artist, every workman, an 
opportunity of proving his powers, and let us 
hope that in some such manner, and before long, 
will be again shown, if scarcely the supremacy, 
at least not the decadence of the Queen of the 
Adriatic. 

Treviso. 








THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF OUR 
RAILWAYS. 


An article on the “ Financial Position of our 
Railways” appears in the Liverpool Daily Post 
of the 27th of December, 1878, which demands 
serious attention on the part of railway share- 
holders. The writer bases his statements on the 
Board of Trade Returns, on the analyses of the 
same given by Mr. Fleming, in his “ Index to 
our Railway System’; and on a series of 
papers by Mr. Conder, C.E., in the Edinburgh 
Review and in Fraser’s Magazine. 

The chief outcome of the investigations of 
the Liverpool Daily Post is the statement that 
while the recent additions to the capital of the 
railways of the United Kingdom, which have 
continued for the last twenty years at the rate 
of 18,000,0001. per annum, have been apparently 
more than covered by the annual increase of 
the gross traffic, the increase on the working 
expenses has been so great as to swallow up 
any profit thus looked for, and, in point of fact, 
to place the companies in a worse position than 
they occupied in 1871. And as ,the increase 
has been for the most part in some formof 
[guaranteed stock, the main effect of this mis- 
calculation will fall upon the holders of ordinary 
shares. It will be seen, by reference to the Go- 
vernment Blue-book called “ Railway Returns for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland for the year 1877,” 
that out of 552,661,5511. of total capital in the 
year 1871, 230,234,0587. was ordinary stock; 
while out of 674,059,0481. in 1877, 265,031,2331. 
was ordinary stock. Thus, in round numbers, 
there has only been an increase of 35,000,0001. 
of ordinary, out of an increase of 121,400,0001. 
of aggregate, capital. This implies a very serious 
change in the distribution of the holding of 
stock, and one which is likely to produce a very 
sensible effect on the composition and votes of 
half-yearly meetings ; guaranteed shareholders 
being apt to take comparatively little interest 
in the control of the policy of those under- 
takings on which they form privileged pen- 
sioners. 

For an increase of 22 per cent. on capital 
since 1871, the returns of the companies, taking 
the average of the United Kingdom, have to show 
a gross revenue increased by 29 per cent. Un- 
fortunately there is another item which has 
increased in a more rapid ratio. That is, the 
proportion of working charges. In 1871 the 
working charges amounted to 47 per cent. of 
revenue. In 1878 they amounted to 54 per cent. 
ofrevenue. The result is, an increase in the net 





revenue of only 13 per cent., or 9 per cent. less 
than the increase of capital ! 
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This burning the candle at/both ends is attri- 
buted by the able writer in the Liverpool paper 
to the disproportionate increase of the mineral 
traffic on the long trunk lines, which appa- 
rently has been carried on without any actual 
knowledge of the cost and earning of that por- 
tion of the traffic taken alone. The consequence 
is, that while on six metropolitan railways, 
which only earn an average of 5°92 per cent. of, 
their traffic from minerals, the engineering 
working charges amount to 38°90 per cent. of 
revenue, on six metropolitan lines, which earn 
an average of 22°79 per cent. of their revenue 
from minerals, the same items of charge amount 
to 47 per cent. of revenue. It follows that while, 
between 1871 and 1877, the six southern or 
non-mineral lines have increased their earn- 
ing power from 3°36 to, 4°92 per cent., the 
earning power of the six mineral trunk lines,— 
viz., the London and North-Western, the Mid- 
land, the North-Eastern, the Great Northern, 
the Great Western, and the Great Eastern,— 
has sunk in the same period from 5°89 to 4°56 
per cent. “Thus, while the passenger lines 
show a continuous progress, the mixed ones, as 
compared with a year of bad trade (1867), 
hardly hold their own, while compared with a 
prosperous year (1871) they show a heavy loss 
as the result of their expenditure of capital.” 
The capital of the mixed lines rose by 
259,754,0601., or 32°55 per cent. from 1871 to 
1877, while their net returns only increased 


may be mentioned a portrait statuette, by Miss 
Crockford, and a group entitled “ Looking for 
Father,” by Mr. E. R. Mullins. 








A RUN THROUGH SPAIN.* 
MADRID. 


Ar last we have reached the capital of Spain. 
The railway administration, as usual, signalises 
itself by making the travellers wait an absurd 
time for their luggage ; and then, when finally 
the luggage is secured, we are assailed here, as 
elsewhere, by a rabble of ruffianly fellows, each 
attempting to snatch away a bundle, rugs, or a 
box, under the pretext of conveying it to a cab 
or to the hotel. The carriage which, after some- 
thing approaching to a free fight and general 
riot, we contrived to secure, drove us at 
the wildest pace. The children that were 
nearly run over at the corners of streets, and 
the lamp-posts we grazed, were so numerous, 
that we were perfectly astounded when we 
reached the hotel without having encountered 
any really serious accident. Of course, this 
furious driving was merely an excuse for ex- 
torting an exorbitant fare. There are, it is 
true, but few foreigu tourists in Spain, yet the 
inhabitants have already learnt full well that 
the foreigner is to be fleeced on every occasion, 
and made to pay anabsurd price for all he buys 
and for all he may want to see. In purchasing 
anything, the foreigner may safely offer half the 








11°65 per cent., giving a heavy loss on the 
expenditure. The case will cease to be matter 
of wonder when we find that the charge for con- 
veying a ton of coals on the Great Northern 
line, from Doncaster to London, is 6s. 2d., the 
fare of a third-class passenger for the same 
distance being 11. 11s. 3d. As to cost, where- 
ever it has been possible to institute a compa- 
rison, it has been found that it costs more to 
carry a ton of freight than to carry two pas- 
sengers. ‘As the rail-rates for coals of the 
several companies running into London will be 
about equal, and as about 5,500,000 tons are 
annually carried thither, it is evident that their 
loss on the long journey competitive coal traffic 
must be something enormous.” We shall be 
glad to learn how this article—which after all 
is matter, not of opinion, but of facts and 
figures, is received on ’Change at Liverpool. 








THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE present winter exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists, open at the roomsin Conduit- 
street, is a better one than the last we had to 
mention, and contains a good many agreeable 
works, though these are nearly all among the 
smaller contributions, and are mostly not placed 
on the line, which is occupied by less meritorious 
works of more pretention in regard to size and 
subject. The best things are all landscape; 
there can hardly be said to be any figure pro- 
ductions which call for criticism. Of the land- 
scapes some may be mentioned that have merit 
worthy of recognition. Mr. C. l’Anson’s two 
small works, “A Misty Day in Spring” and 
“Summer Afternoon in Sussex” (25, 37) are 
among the first we noticed; and among the 
very best is Mr. J. W. B. Knight's “ Highway, 
Winchilsea”’ (71), a fine powerful sketch, for it 
is hardly more. Mr. H. Goodwin’s “ Splugen 
Pass” (115), and Mr. Knight’s “Foot of the 
Pennines” (134), have fine qualities, and so has 
the small landscape by Mr. Mummery, illus- 
trating some lines from Longfellow (165). 
“Over the Hill,” by Mr. J. Whipple (192) ; 
“ Entrance to Brading Harbour,” by Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett (209); “ Brachen Harvest,” by Mr. E. 
Ellis (240) ; ‘“‘On the Thames near Wargrave ” 
(289), by Mr. M. Hetherington; and “The 
Brook” (323), by Mr. J. W. Barber, come into 
the same category. ‘‘ Near Enfield” (356), by 
Mr. Schafer, and “ A Storm-cloud” (383), by 
Mr. B. Evans, are above the average of Jand- 
scape; the latte> especially is a very powerfal 
little sketch. The water-colours include a con- 
siderable proportion of works showing true 
artistic feeling and a good water-colour style. 
We may particularise especially “Changing 
Pastures” (564), by Mr. L. L. Pocock, and 
“Ebb-tide at Hastings Sands” (577), by Mr. 
John Steeple. Among the water-colours, also, 
“Sitting for their Portraits” (500), a small 
sketch of a group of Orientals, is good, and “‘ A 
Study ” of a head in oil (56), by Mr. G. Lucas, 
is one of the few figure-subjects whch are in a 
good style. There are a few small works of 


sum demanded; and if, after a long barter, he 
gives more than two-thirds of the sum origin- 
ally mentioned by the shopkeeper, the proba- 
bilities are that he will have been grievously 
swindled. It is, we need scarcely remark, ex- 
tremely disagreeable to be compelled to bargain 
in this manner, not to mention the great loss of 
time it involves; but these remarks apply natu- 
rally only to the trade in fancy articles, and 
not to the necessaries of life, such as meat and 
groceries, &c. 

The first impression produced by the general 
aspect of Madrid is that Spain possesses a small 
Paris. The Puerta del Sol, which is the boule- 
vard des Italiens or the Piccadilly of Madrid, is 
lighted by electricity, thus recalling the Place de 
YOpéra in Paris. The crowds of people walking 
on the broad causeway, the tall houses, let out 
in flats, all recall Paris. The cafés also are 
numerous, but seats are not allowed to be placed 
outside, aud the general aspect is consequently 
not so gay as in France. Our hotel, a very 
celebrated house, was, however, very unlike 
anything seen in Paris. We believe it had once 
been a convent. The key of our bed-room door 
must have weighed a pound and a half; its size 
was colossal, and the door itself, of the thickest, 
panelled wood, could have withstood a siege. 
There was a big coart in the centre of the hotel 
where strange animals assembled in the night 
and bleated to the moon; where mules, goats, 
a sheep or two, a few horses, groaned, and 
neighed, and slept, and woke to kick ad libitum 
at each other, or at the stable-boys. We slept 
as best we could with these strange sounds just 
outside the window, and in the morning we 
found that this window gave on to a balcony 
which went the round of the yard, and would 
have enabled us, had we wished to do so, to look 
into, and even enter, the rooms of all the per- 
sons who lived on the same floor. It was 
scarcely worth while possessing a formidable 
key and door when the windows were so 
vulnerable. 

The great distinctive feature of Madrid which 
will at once strike the architect who visits this 
town is what we may term the wonderful 
liberty of architecture enjoyed in the capital of 
Spain. In this, Madrid affords a favourable 
contrast with Paris. At first, the traveller is 
impressed with the grandeur of Paris, the mag- 
nificence of its boulevards; but gradually it 
dawns upon him that these splendid boulevards 
are all alike, that the houses are all built after 
the same model, that there is hardly any variety, 
any play for the imagination. The new Boule- 
vard St. Germain is almost identical with the 
Boulevard Magenta, its senior by a few years. 
Whether situated in the north, the south, the 
east, or the fashionable west, all the new boule- 
vards of Paris are appallingly alike one to 
another. At last a natural reaction sets in, and 
the visitor in despair seeks to relieve his eyes 
in the narrow streets of the Isle St. Louis, at- 
tempts to unearth some remnartsof the historical 
Quartier Latin, or else loses himself hopelessly 
in the Marais. At Madrid there is no necessity 





for any such violent measures, and the visitor 
need not seek out eccentric quarters of the 
town to find a little variety. The fashionable 
districts, such as the Prado, consist, apart from 
the trees, the fountains, the carriage-drives, &c., 
which constitute the promenade, of a succession 
of what the Spaniards delight in describing ag 
palaces. In England we should, more modestly, 
term these structures large houses, or, at best, 
mansions; but in Spain the grandest term the 
language can afford is always preferred. Never. 
theless, it must be admitted that some of these 
mansions are very beautiful and grandiose in 
their proportions. Their chief charm, however, 
rests in the variety of design and structure. 
If a rich man be fortunate enough to secure a 
plot of ground, he will combine with his archi- 
tect some special plan particularly suited to his 
fancy and convenience, maintaining, at the same 
time, a strict watch on his neighbours, so that 
his house should not be out of keeping with 
theirs. 

With the courteous and amiable assistance 
of Seftor D. Mariano Belmao, the editor of the 
Revista de la Arquitectura, and one of the most 
active members of the committee governing the 
Spanish Central Society of Architects, we were 
able to visit some of these mansions. The first 
was situated in the Calle de la Concordia. The 
materials are stone, wood, and red bricks. The 
latter are not often used for the external walls 
in Madrid, and they consequently give this house 
a peculiar aspect. The windows, doors, &c., are 
framed with white stone; the bulk of the wall 
is of red brick. The owner had given carte 
blanche to the architect, Sefior Lema, requesting 
him to build a house after his own fancy, stipu- 
lating only that ease and comfort should be 
always considered as of more importance than 
luxury. The result has been the erection of a 
somewhat original dwelling ; and, if we have not 
perfection, we have, at least, many new sug- 
gestions, many odd combinations, and much to 
learn in the study of a structure which is not 
the reproduction of known styles, but the ex- 
pression of an individual imagination. The 
arched crossette over the side door is peculiar, 
and some of the cornices are especially remark- 
able. The combining of iron grating with the 
stone for ornamental and protective purposes is 
also worth notice, while the library, with its 
windows built above the book-shelves, is truly 
original. A great whiteness of colour prevails 
in the internal courts, and this is cleverly con- 
trived so as to preserve the daylight as long as 
possible. 

From this house we went to visit the mansion 
of Sefior Anglada, which is now nearly com- 
pleted, and is built after the designs and under 
the superintendence of Sefior Ayuro, architect. 
This mansion has the advantage of occupying 
an elevated site. The great variety of orna- 
mentation and design,—which does not, how- 
ever, interfere with the unity of purpose,—is at 
once noticeable. The style is Greco-Modern, 
simple, serious, elegant; but the yard or court, 
which is in the centre of the mansion, is deco- 
rated with magnificent Moorish or arabesque 
lacework. This was not yet coloured; but we 
could, at least, admire the beauty of the fret- 
work. The frieze was in Moorish coloured 
bricks. The court rejoiced in a marble foun- 
tain, with marble floors, which} will help to 
keep the temperature down during the summer 
months, and is surrounded by a colonnade of 
marble pillars, the upper part carved to repre- 
sent leaves, and gradually expanding to form 
the capital. The entrance to this mansion 1s 
under a colonnade; to the right a magnificent 
fire-place gives the hall a cheerful aspect in 
winter, while, opposite, marble steps lead up to 
the various apartments. Glass roofing above 
admits the maximum of light, and a grand effect 
is thus secured. The great drawing-room on 
the first floor measures no less than 14 métres 
in height ; and, on one side, there is an alcove 
situated near the ceiling, where an orchestra 
can be comfortably seated, and may fill the 
saloon with the sounds of music without obtrud- 
ing themselves; and, above all, without taking 
up any of the dancing space. Around this mag- 
nificent mansion there is ground enough for a 
garden; while, in the rear, we visited some 
very fine model stables, which we entered by 4 
peculiar glass door some 20 ft. high, protected 
with artistic ironwork. am 

While visiting this mansion, which, it will be 
understood, was in course of construction, we 
enjoyed a particularly good opportunity of 
admiring the general attitude of the Spanish 








sculpture in clay and terra cotta, among which 


* See vol, xxxvi., p, 1320, 


skilled artisan. We could not but pay homage 
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man conducted us over the building, and the 
promptitude and yet the solemnity and dignity 
of deportment displayed by the other workmen 
when they were called forward to uncover a 
column, or some of the arabesque work, so that 
the Sefior Inglese might see how Spanish arti- 
sans could work. They manifested evident 

ride in their craft, and were quite anxious to 
show what they had done. But what we more 
articularly remarked was the wonderful dig- 
nity of attitude, the amiability, the graceful 
ease of movement, that distinguished these 
workmen. There are many thousand English. 
men possessing great wealth and holding high 

sitions who could not possibly comport them- 
selves in the same singularly refined and courtly 
manner. 

We were informed that these workmen were, 
on the whole, well contented with their con- 
dition. They had no trade unions, but there 
were a few benefit societies. As there are not 
many skilled artisans in Spain, they have no 
great difficulty in obtaining fair remuneration 
for their labour. We had, unfortunately, no 
opportunity of checking the accuracy of this 
information by consulting the workmen them- 
selves. These assertions must, therefore, be 
taken as merely the masters’ view of the 
question. 

On our road to another new mansion we passed 
the Puerta de Alcala, which is the only really 
handsome triumphal arch in Madrid. It once 
formed part of the walls, but is now surrounded 
with gardens. In height it measures 72 ft., and 
ossesses five arches. The Calle de Alcala, 
which leads up to this gate, is also one of the 
principal streets in Madrid. Some time ago 
there was a small amount of ground vacant at 
the end of this street, and facing the Puerta de 
Alcala. The Marquis of Portugallette was 
anxious to build a mansion here, but would not 
buy the whole plot of ground, though urged to 
do so by the Town Council, who were anxious to 
see this important site devoted to a building 
worthy of the position. The Marquis was, how- 
ever, obdurate. He contented himself with the 
larger portion of the ground, and there built his 
mansion. Soon, however, the remaining plot of 
land was sold, and this fell into the hands of 
some speculative builders. They at once ran 
up a house of immense height, to be let out in 
flats, and held out as a special inducement that 
the back windows of each of these flats over- 
looked the garden of the Marquis of Portugal- 
lette’s mansion, commanded an excellent view 
through his windows, and that, in a word, the 
bourgeois occupants of these apartments might, 
during their leisure moments, find some diver- 
sion in watching the movements of the aristo- 
cracy besporting themselves in the mansion 
next door. As there is a certain element of 
snobbism even in Spain, these arguments might 
have proved effective but for the energetic 
action of the Marquis. Infuriated at finding 
himself at the mercy of his neighbours’ curiosity, 
he has caused an enormous wall to be built at 
the edge of his garden. This had already 
reached the height of the third story when we 
passed in front of the mansion. The wall, in 
red brick, is ugly as the most malicious might 
desire, and it threatens not only to block the view 
that the inhabitants of the apartments were to 
enjoy, but it will most evidently deprive them 
of the light of day, which is so essential to their 
wellbeing. This surprising struggle between 
the proprietors of the two houses at the corner 
of the Calle de Alcala is one of the oddities of 
Madrid, and a general source of amusement. On 
the whole, the public feeling runs against the 
Marquis. It is argued that he could very well 
have bought the entire plot of ground, and that 
this would have been much better for the general 
appearance of this important public place, than 
allowing a portion of the land to be covered by 
a somewhat ordinary house, divided into flats. 








The Growth of the Metropolis.—Statistics 
of great interest are given in the annual finan- 
cial statement of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It is stated that since the Board came 
into existence the population of the metropolis 
has increased by 1,300,000, that the number of 
houses is more by 150,000., that 600 miles of 
streets have been opened, that the assessment 
has more than doubled itself, and that upwards 
of twenty millions sterling have been expended 
in aia six millions of which have been 
repaid. 


ty the wonderful courtliness with which the fore- 





“HAMLET” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Tuer text of the acting edition of “ Hamlet” 
employed in the revival of the play inaugurated 
at the Lyceum Theatre, London, on Monday 
night, was published at the Chiswick Press, and 
forwarded to the metropolitan papers on that 
day. It is printed in pamphlet form, and, 
together with the preface, runs to eighty-two 
pages. The text has been revised by Mr. 
Irving, but it will be found to differ very little 
from that used by him upon the production of 
the play in October, 1874, when Mr. Irving 
played Hamlet for 200 consecutive nights. The 
edition is based upon the “ Cambridge Shak- 
speare” of Clark and Aldis Wright; and where 
alterations are introduced, the authority for 
departure is either one of the two first quartos 
(1603 and 1604), or the first folio (1623). The 
quarto of 1611 being in many important par- 
ticulars spurious or slovenly, has not, it would 
seem, been consulted. Mr. Irving appears to 
have aimed at selecting what is best and most 
essential to the intelligent development of the 
story and growth of the characterisation. We 
think it will be allowed upon examination that 
both in what has been retained and what 
has been omitted, a wise discretion has 
been exercised. Many earnest partisans of one 
well-known solution of the problems presented 
in Hamlet’s complex character will quarrel with 
the continued omission of scene iv., act iv., 
containing the familiar soliloquy, which gives, 
they think, the surest key to the construction of 
the character and the moral purpose of the play. 
Others, again, who adopt another standpoint, 
will be pleased to find the king’s prayer 
(act iii., scene ii.) retained, and the brief 
dialogue, between Polonius and Reynaldo, and 
Polonius and Ophelia (act ii., scene i.), restored. 
Those who crave for more of the passages 
usually omitted in representation must, as the 
preface says, be content to exercise their 
patience and self-denial. Mr. Irving has 
admitted as much of Shakspeare’s play as the 
conditions of performance allow. Already the 
representation occupies nearly four hours, and 
in days when people are intolerant of anything 
like lengthiness in modern plays, the sustained 
tension involved in so long a performance says 
much for the improved position of Shakspeare 
on the stage. 

To arrange for the stage the mere text of 
‘“‘ Hamlet” isa work presenting pecaliar difficul- 
ties. It must be remembered that Shakspeare has 
furnished the actor with no directions as to the 
scenes, and, skilled as he undoubtedly was in 
the art of stage management, the business and 
the scenery must always be purely conjectural, 
except so far as they can be gathered from 
allusions in the text. No edition of the play 
published in Shakspeare’s lifetime contains even 
division into acts, and many stage directions 
which appear in the folio of 1623, and in the 
subsequent editions of Rowe and Theobald, are 
utterly unsupported by any special reason or 
authority. Tradition, therefore, so far from 
being an aid is often a hindrance to the actor, 
who is puzzled to distinguish the work of the 
author from the speculative interpolations of 
persons who achieved novelty at the cost of pro- 
bability, and peculiarity at the cost of appro- 
priateness. 

Mr. Irving has adopted in his revision a method 
in harmony with Shakspeare’s manner, which 
never permitted itself to be hampered by formal 
respect for minor considerations when the dra- 
matic effect of asituation was in question. Mr. 
Irving’s innovations lie mainly in the kind of 
arrangement of the scenic decorations, and other 
accessories of the play. Of these the preface 
to the book, signed “ F. A. M.” (Frank A. Mar- 
shall), gives an excellent description. Without 
attempting to overburden the play with spec- 
tacular effect, it has been the object to present 
as much picturesque effect as the poet’s own 
descriptions may seem to justify. In pursuance 
of this object, many new features have been in- 
troduced, and our readers will be glad to have 
some of them pointed out, as well as the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Marshall for their adoption. 

The Ghost, in act i. scene i., appears to 
Marcellus, Bernardo, and Horatio, on the battle- 
ments of the castle, and not, as before, crossing 
over the front portion of the stage. This obvious 
improvement was, it will be remembered, intro- 
duced by Mr. Tom Taylor, in his “ Hamlet,” 
produced at the Crystal Palace in 1873. The 
scene is supposed to occupy the space of time | 


ee 
—- 


from daylight to dawn, and in order to justify 
Horatio’s 

“* But look, the morn in russet mantle clad,” 
and Bernardo’s 

‘* When yon same star that westward from the pole,” 
the painter has tried to convey the impression 
of on-coming dawn, with a star shining faintly 
in the sky. The last scene in the first act, 
instead of representing a part of the platform 
near the castle, represents a lonely spot on the 
sea-shore, at some distance from the castle, to 
which the Ghost is supposed to have induced 
Hamlet to follow him, in order that the solemn 
revelation it has to make may be made there 
with more effect than under the walls of the 
castle in which Claudius and his boon com- ’ 
panions are feasting. This deviation has been 
suggested by the words of Horatio, act i., 
scene iv., lines 69-71, C. P. edition. In the 
closet-scene, at the end of actiii, the Ghost 
does not appear clad in armour, but in a dress- 
ing-robe, such as indicated by the stage direc- 
tion of the first quarto. In the last act, the 
burial of Ophelia takes place at nightfall, as 
was customary in all cases of supposed suicide. 
The only important innovation that calls for 
further notice is that an interval is by the 
nature of the last-mentioned scene supposed to 
elapse between scenes i. and ii. of this act. 
The scene with Osric occurs in the garden of 
the castle (not in a hall of the castle, as pre- 
viously), and the fencing bout between Hamlet 
and Laertes in the vestibule of the castle, through 
the open arches of which are seen the trees of 
the orchard in which the good king Hamlet met 
his death at his brother’s hands. 

With regard to the costumes, no attempt has 
been made to attain any archwological accuracy , 
and Mr. Marshall contends, as others have con- 
tended, that such accuracy has been rendered 
unpractical by the constant anachronisms 
occurring in the text. The period in which the 
play is supposed to take place is, he says, 
almost fabulous, and the references to such 
comparatively modern implements as “ parti- 
sans,” “cannons,” “rapiers,” and “ hangers,” 
would render all attempts to reproduce one 
period of Danish history inconsistent with the 
spirit of the play. Here if may be observed 
that Shakspeare has not altogether ignored the 
conditions of the country in which he has laid 
his scene, or entirely forgotten to infuse local 
colouring. It will be remembered that the 
king (act iv., scene iii.) says of England that her 
cicatrice looks raw and red after the Danish 
sword, and her free awe pays homage to Den- 
mark. Again, Hamlet (act v., scene ii.) calls 
England tributary to the king, his uncle. This 
evidence points conclusively to 1000-1010, or 
thereabouts, as the period of the play. The 
Norwegian attack on Poland, which winds up 
act iv., scene iv., helpsthis conclusion. On the 
other hand, it cannot be gainsaid that the author 
makes the characters in “ Hamlet” talk and 
think like persons of his own time. The choice 
of Wittenberg as the seat of learning from 
which the speculative Hamlet came, was doubt- 
less suggested by the prominence attained by 
that university during the fifty years or more of 
religious rebellion orreformation in Germany pre- 
viously tothe production of tke play. The cha- 
racter of Osric was clearly designed to expose to 
just contempt the foppish affectations of the 
age. The allusions to France in relation to the 
residence of Laertes there are of a contem- 
poraneous nature; and the Ist Gravedigger’s 
song is borrowed from Percy’s “ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” where it bears the 
signature of Lord Vaux. The players introduced, 
as well as the references to Hecate, and to the 
unction bought of a mountebank, are clear 
anachronisms, and give a sort of justification 
for the Elizabethan treatment Mr. Irving has 
adopted. We may say, however, that this is 
not our view. The date is fixed, and this date 
we would adhere to in producing the play, leaving 
the anachronisms t find their excusers. It was 
Shakspeare’s business to present for solution by 
plot and incident a problem of human life, and 
not to relate events with historical or geographi- 
cal accuracy; and to a strong and enduring 
human interest Shakspeare made all ssthetic 
propriety subservient; but that is no reason 
why his exponents should exaggerate them, and 
make them give the tone to the whole play. 
Mr. Marshall will have plenty of supporters in 
the view he sides with, and can afford to hear 
one objector. 


Admit his view, however. Whilst Shak- 





speare never allowed himself to be trammelled 
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by considerations of historical accuracy, he 
exercised most rigorously his innate sense of 
harmony. He had an insight that was sgre, an 
instinct that was safe. He trespassed upon 
history and geography, but never upon zsthetic 
self-consistency ; and no stage representation 
can be held complete that fails to recognise the 
unerring artistic purity that characterises his 
work when it is considered in relation to its 
subjective moral purpose. The scenery de- 
signed to illustrate his play should partake of 
the harmony of his conception. It may often 
be wholly Elizabethan, where the author used 
only the material at hand in the solution of his 
problem of human life and passion; but it 
must always be unfailingly self-consistent if it 
is to partake of his spirit. 

Where so much is worthy of praise, it may 
appear ungracious to seem to censure; but no 
artist of Mr. Irving’s distinction can afford to be 
indifferent even to the smallest matters of arti-tic 
propriety. Now, we desire to point out that the 
scenery at the Lyceum, whilst very picturesque in 
every particular, is at least marred by architec- 
_ turalinconsistency. It is sometimes inconsistent 

in degree asit is picturesque. The royal castle is 
presented seven times on the Lyceum boards, 
and four times out of the seven in altered forms 
of architecture. Variety has been secured by 
the artist at the cost of probability. The room 
of state in the first act, in one pronounced order 
of Norman, gives place to the queen’s chamber in 
the third act in Early English Gothic,—of a sort. 

Every true artist has need to acquire a 
general knowledge of other arts than that he 
follows, and an actor must, indeed, be strangely 
broad in his artistic sympathies if he is to 
avoid wounding the sensibilities of every spe- 
cialist. None the less should it be his aim, in 
all details of the many arts that centre about 
the stage, to maintain an appearance of con- 
sistency and propriety. Mr. irving’s manage- 
ment ought not to fail in this particular. 

Touching the acting, Mr. Irving’s representa- 
tion of Hamlet is already so well known and 
so fully accepted by the public, that comment 
on it here is unnecessary. It is a very fine per- 
formance. Miss Ellen Terry has fully justified 
the expectations that were formed as to her 
Ophelia; Mr. Forrester as Claudius makes 
the perversity of the Queen less difficult to 
understand than is ordinarily the case; and 
Miss Pauncefort and Mr. Mead leave nothing to 
be desired in their respective parts. 

The auditorium has been charmingly deco- 
rated under the direction of Mr. Darbyshire. 








PEELE’S COFFEE HOUSE. 


Ir is worth notice that Peele’s Coffee-house, 
formerly one of the noted literary haunts 
of the neighbourhood of Fleet-street, has dis- 
appeared, having recently been absorbed into 
the contiguous hotel of the same name. It had 
of late years languished, as a public news-rooms 
and the coup de grace was given to it whena 
young and vigorous institution of the same kind 
was opened as the City News Rooms, near 
Ludgate Circus. The decline of Peele’s was due 
to the same cause as its reputation for the past 
half-century. It was the only convenient place 
where journalists could consult files of the 
provincial and metropolitan papers; but these 
stores of the past had encroached on the avail- 
able space of the establishment to such an 
extent that there was not room enough left for 
the customers,—at least, not sufficient to make 
the concern a paying one. Amongst the treasures 
for which Peele’s was noted was a perfect copy 
of the Times and of the deceased Mornin. 
Chronicle, both from the date of their first 
appearance. When it was determined to close 
the place, these were offered at the price of 
waste paper to the British Museum, but were 
declined. Advertisements in the United States 
and some of the colonies likewise failed to bring 
purchasers, and the proprietor was compelled 
to dispose of the whole of his files to a waste- 
paper merchant of the Borough. The Times, 
Morning Chronicle, and other files which were 
sold, weighed no less than 40 tons, and realised 
the sum of 2001. as waste. They have long since 
passed through the mill again, and appeared 
once more in a newspaper form, but under 
other names. 











Winter Exhibition: Royal Academy.— 
The exhibition of works by old masters and 
deceased British artists, at Burlington House, 
will be opened to the public on Monday next. 





J|is purely a composition. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PATCHWORK. 


Our double-page illustration is a reproduction 
by photolithography of a drawing recently 
exhibited at the “ Black and White ” Exhibition 
by Mr. H. W. Brewer, entitled “An Architec- 
tural Patchwork.” The object of the artist is 
to represent the picturesque condition of many 
a Continental town at the commencement of 
this century, when Coney, Prout, Gurtin, and 
others made such charming drawings of them. 
The subject is a large church built at various 
dates, situated at the junction of two rivers, 
one of which is seen winding its way between 
lofty gabled houses, many of which overhang 
its waters in a manner ‘so common in ancient 
fortified towns, where every inch of space was 
so very important, that not only were quays 
dispensed with, but even the bridges were en- 
croached upon to find standing room for dwelling- 
houses, and even churches. The church (or we 
suppose we must call it a cathedral) is indeed 
a veritable patchwork, exhibiting the details of 
every style of architecture from the tenth to 
the eighteenth centuries; the whole, however, 
is German in nationalty, and could not have 
existed in any other part of the world. It 
shows one of those west fronts crowned with 
three towers, one in the centre and the others 
flanking it,—a plan not known, or, at any rate, 
very uncommon, in England or France, but 
often to be met with in Germany, and occasion- 
ally in Belgium. The churches of St. Gumbert 
at Ansbach, and the Miinster church at Essen, 
in Germany, are good examples of this treat- 
ment. In the drawing before us, the flanking 
towers are of the very earliest Romanesque style, 
but their upper stories exhibit the same style 
more matured and more elaborate as to its detail; 
in fact, approaching the German Romanesque 
of the thirteenth century. The central tower 
is early fourteenth-century work; the porch 
below it, later, exhibits the characteristics of 
late fourteenth-century Gothic, and has an 
apsidal chapel above it. This latter feature is 
quite a German peculiarity, examples of which 
are to be seen above the western porches of the 
Frauen-kirche at Nuremburg and the Pfarr-kirche 
at Coburg. An apse in this position may, per- 
haps, be looked upon as a kind of recollection of 
the old Romanesque churches with their apses 
at both ends. The three towers are crowned 
with bulbous steeples of wood covered with 
slate,—the kind of additions which the architects 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were so fond of making to the purer and more 
beautiful buildings of their predecessors of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The flank of this cathedral, a portion of which 
only is seen in the drawing, shows an early 
fourteenth-century nave, with two chapels, one 
of which exhibits the wildest eccentricities of 
the very latest German Gothic, and the other 
is crowned with a dome, and illustrates the 
peculiarities of what the Germans call the “ Pig- 
tail period ” of architecture. The whole church 
appears to be raised upon a crypt, and a 
street passes under the western towers through 
a solid Romanesque arch. Great attention has 
been paid to the minutest details ; even the sun- 
dial on the nearest tower has its appropriate 
motto, calling attention to the rapid passage of 
time, and the vanity of worldly glory. This 
motto is a quotation from an old Latin hymn, 
and is as follows :— 

** Ecce mundus evanescit ! 
Decor ejus jam marcescit, 
Et quotidie vilescit, 
Fallax ejus gloria.” 

We should mention the fact that the drawing 
No portion of it is 
a@ positive copy from any existing building, 
though the artist has founded his design upon 
various ancient German churches, and as his 
object has been rather the representation of 
what might have existed, than that which is 
likely to come into existence at any future time, 
originality of architectural forms has been care- 
fully avoided, though at the same time there is 
considerable originality of adaptation and com- 
position. : 

One object of this drawing is certainly a kind 
of mute protest against the kind of restoration 
now being carried on on the Continent, and even, 
we are sorry to say, occasionally nearer home, 
where, by attempting to reduce an ancient build- 
ing to the one style in which it was originally 
built, much of its archeological and historical 
interest is lost, and features are destroyed which, 
although perhaps slightly incongruous, deserve 
to be left alone from their own intrinsic worth. 








NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE, STUTTGART. 


Tue modern part of the capital of the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg (the older portions of which are 
disappearing by degrees, to make room for 
buildings more suitable to the requirements of 
the time) is well built, and possesses many 
handsome structures. To their number another 
is now being added, the new Courts of Justice, 
in course of erection, and of which we are 
enabled to give an illustration. 

The old Courts of Justice were found insuffi. 
cient and inconvenient long ago, even at a time 
when the present publicity of judicial proceed. 
ings, both criminal and civil, was not thought 
of. Stuttgart has also increased in size and 
fopulation since the time its original Courts 
were designed. The number of inhabitants ig 
now 115,000. Unfortunately, with the growth 
of the town, crime has increased to such an 
extent as to make increased provision necessary, 
Another inconvenience was the fact of the Courts 
being distributed over the city, involving much 
loss of time to the legal profession. All these 
circumstances convinced the Government and 
the Estates that a change had to be made and 
an outlay incurred, which conviction ultimately 
led to the carrying out of the present plans, by 
which all the Courts will be united under one 
roof. The new building supplies accommodation 
for the Supreme Court of Justice (Oberlandes- 
gericht), the Lower Court (Landgericht), and 
two Divisional Courts (Amtsgerichte), with 
offices, official residences, &c. The concentra- 
tion of the seats of Justice is the more com- 
plete as the Ministry of Justice is quite close at 
hand. 

The new edifice imposes by the purity of its 
design, by the suitable distribution of its masses 
(by a length of 330 ft.), and by the chaste cha- 
racter of its component parts. The pronounced 
stamp of the wings imparts to the building the 
appearance of a harmonious whole. 

The Courts of Justice will require for the 
completion of their interior about another year, 
for it is expected that they will not be finished 
until the autumn of 1879 ; the work of construc- 
tion having then altogether taken up five years. 

The foundation works for another important 
building, the Public Library, which is to fill the 
square in front of the one of which we have been 
speaking, and the plaas for which have been 
designed by the same architect,—Herr Ober- 
baurath von Landauer,—have already been com- 
menced, but the building will not be completed 
under six years. After the lapse of that time, 
however, there will be grouped together in this 
locality a number of buildings (the Prinzessin- 
Palais, the Archives of State and Cabinet of 
Natural History, the Palace of Justice and 
Public Library) in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance the collective impression of which 
would be good if it were not marred by two 
insignificant private buildings intruding between 
them. 








NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AT KENSAL 
TOWN. 


Tur Chelsea Vestry are about to erect new 
parochial offices for the Kensal Town portion of 
the district. At their last meeting, the Com- 
mittee of Works recommended with reference 
to this outlying but rapidly-increasing district 
of the parish that a plot of land be secured in 
abcut the centre of the old Kensal Town dis- 
trict to enable the building of an institution, 
with suitable accommodation for the several 
parochial departments and officers, together 
with a mortuary and a residence for the sani- 
tary officer. The surveyor stated that the 
ground had been selected, and that the proposed 
building would cost about 2,3001. In moving 
the adoption of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Disher stated that the guardians woul 
rent part of the p’ace for a relief station. It 
was agreed to obtain the land, and erect a 
building in accordance with the estimates of 
the surveyor. 








Lydney Cross.—The old cross at Lydney 
has been restored as a memorial to the late 
squire of Lydney Park. The work done con- 
sists of the erection of a shaft, surmounted by 
a Maltese cross, with a thorough renovation of 
the old masonry. A Carrara marble tablet has 
also been erected in the parish church, in the 
space known as the “ Bathurst Chapel.” Mr. 
Forsyth, of Baker-street, has carried out the 
whole of the work. 
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THE NEW HOUSE FOR THE ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. 


By the terms of its constitution, as a corpo- 
rate body, by Royal Charter, in the year 1846, 
the Art-Union of London was required to reserve 
asum of 2} per cent. on its receipts each year, 
to form a fund “for the purpose of purchasing 
or building a gallery, and for providing a 
permanent fund for assisting in carrying out 
the objects of the society.”” The reserve thus 
instituted, together with the interest accruing 
from the investment of the same, and certain 
other small increments, such as the balance of 
prizes unexpended by prizeholders, and of the 
amounts received for catalognes at the annual 
exhibition, has now resulted in a considerable 
sum, and the Council have felt themselves in 
@ position to carry out the purposes above 
indicated. 

An appropriate site was found in the Strand, 
on ground belonging to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, abutting on the churchyard of the Savoy, 
and thus securing access in the rear for the 
reception and despatch of goods. 

The style adopted is Italian, treated in the 
Palladian manner, with an order of Corinthian 
three-quarter columns and pilasters to the first 
or principal story. The ground floor has a 
central entrance, over which the special device 
of the Art-Union is carved, with reclining 
youths as supporters. The spandrels of the 
three arches above are also sculptured, with boys 
bearing the insignia of the Fine Arts,—Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. The pilasters are 
divided into panels, carved with arabesques and 
separated by circles, containing heads of some 
of the representative artists of the Renaissance 


and of modern times. 


tine custom, the windows being deeply recessed 


fait la Force,” worked in stone. 
the order beneath displays the words “ Art- 
Union of London.” 


floor being curved on plan. The carving, which 
is very well executed, is by Messrs. Mabey, of 
Prince’s-mews, S.W., and is suggestive through- 
out of the purpose of the institution, viz., the 
union of the arts and the encouragement of a 
taste for the same among the public. The 
plans of two floors, which we publish, will 
explain the general arrangements adopted. 
There will also be provided on the other floors 
offices, workshops, packing-rooms, and store- 
rooms, for carrying on the daily business of the 
association. A workmen’s entrance is placed 
at the back, towards the Savoy, which is at a 
lower level than the Strand. The back eleva- 
tion is of brick, simply treated, with arched 
recesses; the Strand front is of Portland stone 
throughout. The contractors are Messrs. Perry, 
of Bow, and Mr. House is the clerk of works. 
The building is approaching completion, and 
will, it is expected, be finished early in 1879. 
The preparation of designs for the new building 
was entrusted to Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., and the 
result is the structure of which in our present 
number we give an elevation. 
The Art-Union, now in its forty-third year, 
will thus be in possession of a commodious 





office for the transaction of business, and such 


The upper part of the 
elevation is rusticated, according to the Floren- 


and the arches bearing voussoirs, and being 
slightly pointed. Each window is surmounted 
by a carved panel, having the cypher of the 
society, “A. U. L.,” and the motto, ‘‘ L’Union 
The frieze of 


The windows of both the 
upper stories have balconies, those of the second 


provision for the storing of its large accumula- 
tion of prints and other works of art, and for 
the package and despatch of the extensive sup- 
plies of works of all kinds which are continually 
leaving for all parts both of this and other 
countries. 

There will, moreover, be adequate space for 
the advantageous exhibition of the collection of 
works in bronze, Parian, &c., of which the 
exclusive copyright belongs to the society, and 
which the premises up to this time occupied by 
the Art-Union have been quite insnfficient to 
provide. 

The new galleries, when not required for the 
annual exhibition of prizes, will contain such a 
variety of pictures and other works which are 
gradually accumulating, as to constitute an 
interesting and instructive collection, to which 
the subscribers and their friends will have con- 
stant access, and, in the words of the report of 
1877, “increased prosperity may be hoped for, 
commensurate with the enlarged facilities thus 
afforded for developing the objects of the 
Association.” 


? 








A “Coffee Public-House ” at Bromsgrove 
was opened on the 23rd of December by a 
limited liability company of local shareholders. 
It contains two coffee-rooms, bar, kitchen, lava- 
tories for males and females, &o. Some pre- 


viously-existing premises have been converted 
to the purposes of the company, under the 
direction of Mr. John Cotton, architect, Broms- 
grove, by Messrs. Brazier & Weaver, builders, 
at a total cost of about 500. Similar establish. 
ments are being opened in all parts of the 
country. 
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EASTERN WORK AND WESTERN WORK, 
AND THE WAR BETWEEN THEM. 


War, if indeed it be war, has many evils ; 
but as there would seem to be in the very 
nature of things no evil, however great, without 
some corresponding or accompanying good, 
war even may have its good. Be it so. We 
are now marching into a strange and out-of-the- 
way Nastern country, of which little, next to 
nothing, indeed, is known to the public, or even 
to experts. It may happen that out of the 
disturbance some additional knowledge may 
be come at as to the precise state of things 
and ways of life, and even fine art, of that so 
distant and inaccessible country, Afghanistan. 
We say how next to nothing it is we know of so 
out-of-the-way a place, and how difficult it 
would be, if we indeed did know, to realise to 
ourselves the precise state of things there, and 
to picture to our minds’ eye what the every-day 
life and surroundings there are. Eastern and 
Western modern life are certainly as diverse as 
two things both human can well possibly be; 
and it is impossible to get a glimpse of that far-off 
Eastern life, and mode of every-day existence, 
without seeing this the more and more vividly the 
longer we gaze at it. It matters but little where 
we go for our contrast, or to what phase of 
life we specially look and study, that contrart 
is equally startling and pointed. The colours 
may indeed differ in brightness and intensity, 
but the contrast is there and cannot be other- 
wise than seen. 

In the first place, this is the very sunlight 
itself,—a cause of difference so vast as in itself 
to be enough to account for everything, and for 
all differences. Much might be speculated 
about it, bat we forbear, and wonder a little 
at the fact of so little being apparently cogi- 
tated about it, seeing how enormous, though so 
simple, are its effects. 

Next, there is the very nature of the ground 
itself, and the stupendous aspect of it,—of its 
mountain masses, and consequently broad 
waterways. These alone, were there no others, 
are enough to render this “neutral zone” suffi- 
ciently remarkable and different from all things 
we have here round and about us. Afghanistan, 
Khelat, Yarkand, on our side, as the phrase is ; 
Bukhara, Khokand, on the part of Russia,— 
mattering, perhaps, as far as we here are to 
look at them, but very little; for Eastern 
peoples would seem to be all but incapable of 
change, whatever the “influences” over them, 
or about them, may be. It is really something 
wonderful to find, as we soon do find, how these 
“ outlines” we hear so much of vanish into thin 
air as we get closer and closer to them. Where 
does the giant mountain begin ? and where does 
the defined nationality of one State begin to 
influence the one next door to it? and where 
and how does one national and individualised 
art run into and mix with another? Asia is 
the East por excellence, and if there be a section 
of the worldin unity with itself, is it not there ? 
In details, indeed, it differs, as we travel through 
it, but it is still one. 

It is thus, when looking at the East as con- 
trasted with the West, in this broad way, that 
we may well wonder, more and more, at the 
narrow lines and artificial boundaries which 
statecraft has devised, and will, we may sup- 
pose, always try to devise. But we may leave 
these narrow artificial lines, and look for a 
moment at what the Eastern man does when 
left to his own devices. Central Asia is em- 
phatically the East, and if Western dreams of 
it are at all to be realised, it is most surely there 
that such must be. If we might venture to 
characterise the general idea of the architec- 
ture of the East, it would be, in each instance, 
that of simple unborrowed construction,—in 
rude house and hut building,—which in the 
main make up the street-ways of an Eastern 
town; for, singularly enough, it is not until 
you come to public buildings, as the temples 
and mosques, that “architecture,” as that word 
is generally and now understood, comes into the 
account. A street-way in an Eastern town is, if 
truth must be told, but a poor affair, if con- 
trasted with that which it is here in this 
Western world. The narrowness of the way, 
the lowness of the house-building, the flat 
roofs, and the absence of all “ architecture,” 
leave nought but the simple picturesque to do 
the work of making a mental art impression. 
Were it not for the mosques, and what else there 
may be of public building, there would be but 
little architecture. But there is more in this 
than at first look appears, and much has yet to 
be said about it. 





Bat it is first of all, and primitively, in the all 
but total absence of the division of labour in 
the production of all things useful as well as 
ornamental, that the East differs so totally from 
the West, and what is more, in the absence of 
all tendency to merge into and to adopt that 
system of work which is the very life of modern 
manufacturing energy in all Western countries. 
Nothing, as we all know, is left undone to widen 
this system and idea of work here, and the more 
or less advanced state of any particular manu- 
facture is measured by the amount of division 
it is found capable of, or that each separate 
article can be made to bear. This, the very life 
of work here, is all but unthought of there, and 
could be but impossible to those who work more 
or less traditionally and personally, and as 
artists. It may seem but a trite subject this, 
and to many too obvious, but it has been but 
little thought of, or its import seen, by those 
who have done so much to improve our methods 
of work, and add to our powers and means of 
design, even by the borrowing from and the 
copying those very forms which the Eastern 
man has made, through a long course of ages, 
so thoroughly his own. In the country we are 
now 80 gloriously marching over, there must 
needs be right and left of this line of march 
much to look at and to study. Let us hope 
that it may in some way be taken due note of, 
not to be looked down upon, but at. 

But, again, it is not in the all but total absence 
of machinery, as an instrument of production, 
that the East, speaking generally is, even at the 
present moment, so different from the West. 
In the production of any one of the simple 
things which go to make up the common neces- 
sities of house furnishing and clothing, and 
“ornaments,” of which the men and women of 
the far East are so fond, this difference between 
them is equally marked. Machinery,—if the 
term may be used,—is unknown in our Western 
sense of the word. There are machines and 
mechanical appliances in the East as well as in 
the West; but they are of a different kind, and 
are made serviceable in a totally different way. 
A machine in the service of an Oriental is 
simply an addition and a help to his hand, and 
he cannot leave it for a moment. It will not go 
on working by itself, and without constant at- 
tention and hand-power at the same time 
always moving with it. So that the personal 
and art power of him who is aided by the 
machine is never for a moment away. Here, as 
all know, and it hardly needs mention, the 
machine, the more potent and improved it be, 
is all-powerful, and the human power has but 
to be present to watch it, and to see that 
nothing intervenes to mar its all-potent influ- 
ence. Indeed, as we know, the modern and im- 
proved machine has all but, even as it is, taken 
the work out of the hands of the workman alto- 


gether, his eye only being needed to watch it. A 


huge gain this, but at how tremendous a cost. 
The man of the East has no idea of this,— 
as yet. 

But there is far more than this to be con- 
sidered. Confining ourselves to one speciality : 
though there is so much more, we may remark 
that there is nothing more noteworthy in this 
Eastern work than the evidence it shows of the 
inherent power of design’ in the Eastern man in 
his own special and individual way. It may 
seem a familiar subject this, bat it is not so. 
It is wonderful to think of the lapse of time,— 
of generations,—through which those special 
ideas of design have come, and thus to reach the 
present day with but little if any change. All 
would seem to come of tradition, but yet does 
each workman manifest a knowledge and feeling 
of and for the work he has before him. It 
would be impossible to take it out of his hands 
and away from him, and to put it into the hands 
of another without loss of some kind. Nothing 
can evidence this more clearly than the fact of 
the change which takes place when any one of 
his “ woven fabrics,”—to cite a speciality,—is 
attempted by another. So marked, indeed, is 
this, that we have but to look at and to contrast 
with the genuine work any specimen, however 
well and cleverly done, which may be selected 
to compare with it. With all our helps we are 
incapable of doing his work, or work like it. 
Western and Eastern work and methods are 
different, and would seem incapable of amalga- 
tion or interchange. Thus to profit by the 
capabilities and capacities of the men and women 
of the East we must need leave them alone,—to 
do their work in their own way. 

And might we not now well ask how best may 





it be possible in the nature of things to profit 





by this diversity of power between two powers 
so opposite, and apparently so incapable of 
amalgamation, or mixture, or even of being 
made to go together the same road ? What can 
be done? That we should lose much dnd in- 
finitely by the destruction of Eastern individual. 
ism and nationality there can be no doubt 
whatever; for, as the author of “ Tancred”’ has 
noticed so impressively, it is all but infinite the 
debt which we of the West owe to the East. 
Indeed, according to that eminent authority, 
“ spiritually ” we should have simply nothing to 
go by, were it not for the marvellous and mira. 
culous history and dvings of the Eastern sages 
and heroes. 

That we of the West are debtors thus to the 
East no one doubts, and that we are so too 
artistically there can be as little doubt. How 
much then do we owe to it? To profit by it 
we most surely ought, and to feel a little 
grateful may not be out of place ; but above all 


aust it be unwise to do aught which can have 


the effect of deadening, or killing outright, that 
powerful individuality,—to adopt that expres- 
sive and comprehensive word, which has, from 
the remotest ages, even down to the present 
hour, enabled the Asiatic to live by himself, and 
for himself, and to be alwaysa force in the 
world and,—may we not fairly say it >—to teach 


‘the world. We do indeed, as it is, know a good 


deal about the East; but there is, it is quite 
certain, far more yet to be known about it, and 
about the multitude of races who go to make it 
up. Will the present war help this ? 








THE DRAINAGE OF MUNICH. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 14th ult. I notice 
in your continued article on “ Sewage and 
Irrigation Works in Germany,” in your men- 
tion of the case of Munich, the statement 
that the plans prepared for the sewerage of that 
city are now being revised by the Geheime- 
Oberbaurath, Herr Wiebe, of Berlin. This 
statement must arise from some misconception 
or want of information on the part of your 
informant, and is, so far as I am aware, at 
variance with the facts, unless it were possible 
that the Munich authorities should, unknown to 
me, have commissioned Mr. Wiebe with such a 
task. This is, however, highly improbable, from 
the fact that I am, as their consulting engineer 
for matters connected with the sewerage and 
house-drainage of the city, in frequent corre- 
spondence with them. Under such circum- 
stances I am sure no one would more readily 
disclaim the statement set forth in your article 
than Mr. Wiebe himself. 

The statement arises, no doubt, from the fact 
of Mr. Wiebe having been called in along with 
Mr. Biirkli, of Zurich, in August, 1877, to report 
on my sewerage scheme; and as the subject of 
the Munich works has been alluded to in your 
columns, it may probably be as well to give a 
little more of their history up to the present 
moment. 

Munich possesses, including a few short 
lengths of pipe-sewers, upwards of thirteen 
miles of flat-bottomed sewers, nine miles of which 
are to be found on the left bank of the Isar, 
chiefly in the older parts of the city, although 
they are to be met with in newer districts, in 
the vicinity of the Gaertner Platz Theatre, 
Gendlinger Thor, and Ludwig Strasse. The 
remainder are distributed over the Au and 
Hairdhausen, on the right bank of the river. 

In 1867 the city architect and engineer, Herr 
Baurath Zenetti, designed a system of egg- 
shaped, brick-built sewers, for the divisions of 
the new parts of the city, called the Max and 
Ludwig Vorstidt, in which the University, 
the celebrated Picture Galleries, the Polytech- 
nical School, &c., are situated; and the work 
of execution was then commenced and carried 
on until, combined with similar works for the 
low-lying district of the town (called the Thal), 
upwards of fifteen miles of such sewers were 
carried out. For those in the Thal district 
advantage was taken of the adjacent water- 
courses, running through the city, for flush- 
ing purposes, but for the thirteen miles of the 
Max and Ludwig districts no such fushing 
power was available. A large number of s0- 
called “dead ends ” was used as flushing tanks 
by the insertion of flushing-gates, and a con- 
nexion being made with the water mains. 
Owing to the insufficiency of the water-works 
for such a purpose, this arrangement proved 
unsatisfactory, the result being that Baurath- 
Zenetti himself was amongst the first to 
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acknowledge that nothing more in the way of 
sewerage should be done, until a scheme for the 
whole city had been prepared by some one 
specially experienced in town drainage. 

This was the state of affairs when I was 
called in to advise and report in September, 
1875. In July, 1867, I presented my scheme 
and report, which were based upon instructions 
received, one of which was that the system of 
sewers was to be so designed that whilst every 
facility for a commencement of the works, with 
direct outlet into the Isar, should be given, due 
regard should be had to the eventuality of 
irrigation being adopted. The fifteen miles of 
newly-executed egg-shaped sewers were, if 
possible, to be incorporated with the new 
system, but the thirty-six miles of water- 
courses intersecting the city, and supplying 
about 100 mills and other works with water- 
power, were not in any way to be interfered 
with; not even a drop of water for flushing pur- 
poses was to be extracted from them, although 
this had already been done for the Thal district. 

Whilst my plans were in progress, Herr 
Geheimerath Professor Dr. von Pettenkofer 
delivered a series of sixteen lectures on the 
question of sewerage and removal of town 
refuse, having special reference to Munich, the 
tendency of which went to show that the dis- 
charge of the sewage into the Isar was ad- 
missible. The impression made on my mind 
was, that the authorities would be glad to avoid, 
if possible, the expense of irrigation works; 
nevertheless, my plans were, according to the 
instructions received, prepared to admit of the 
adoption of irrigation; but my report referring 
to this part of the subject has not been made 
public for reasons which will be readily under- 
stood as affecting the value of the lands in 
view. 

I carefully examined every foot of the existing 
egg-shaped sewers, and came to the conclusion 
that means must be devised to secure the per- 
fect flushing of as many of them as possible, and 
that with various improvements, including a 
system of surface ventilation, the greater por- 
tion thereof, those of the Max-vorstidt, at any 
rate, might be worked into a new system. 
This consideration and the stipulated non-inter- 
ference with the network of mill-races already 
alluded to, increased the difficulties to be dealt 
with in designing a new system on the left bank 
of the river; but they have been met in such a 
manner that the existing sewers of the Max- 
vorstiidt are to be permanently adopted, subject 
to the improvements recommended, whilst those 
of the Ludwig-vorstidt, about three miles in 
length, in the carrying out of which, at their 
point of junction with the Max district sewers, 
a fall of upwards of 5 ft. has unaccountably 
been lost, can only be retained for surface drain- 
age, thus rendering a new set of pipe sewers 
eventually necessary alongside the existing ones 
for the reception of the house-drainage proper. 

I had no orders to prepare any estimate of the 
cost, but after publication and distribution of 
the plans and report amongst the members of 
the corporate bodies, I received an order to pre- 
pare one, which was handed in on April, 1877. 
It included 123 miles of sewers, and amounted 
to 627,0001.; but no account was taken at that 
time of the cost of the irrigation works, nor was 
it desired: this became necessary only by the 
course of subsequent events. 

About this time the Bavarian Institute of 
Architects and Engineers took the question up, 
and very animated discussions took place at the 
meetings held respectively on the 15th, 23rd, 
and 29th of March, 1877, which lasted on each 
occasion till midnight, and resulted in a vote 
being taken for or against the principle of the 
water-carriage system, ending in the extraor- 
dinary fact, for so enlightened a society, that 
fifty votes were recorded against it, and only 
thirteen for it. The shorthand notes of these 
meetings, together with my estimate, were pub- 
lished in the same year with the proceedings of 
the joint committee, appointed by the magis- 
trates and town council to report on the water- 
works and sewerage question. 

_ This unexpected opposition to a water car- 
riage system, on the part of such an institution, 
made further progress difficult for the autho- 
rities, who had only been desirous of calling 
forth a discussion on the technical merits of my 
plans; but which question, by a direct vote 
taken on the point, the members of the Insti- 
tute declined to entertain, by a majority of 45 
to19. Under such circumstances, the magis- 
trates came to the conclusion that no other course 
was left open to them byt calling in some other 
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acknowledged authority to report on the plans 
before them, and accordingly they selected 
Mr. Biirkli-Ziegler, of Ziirich, for this purpose. 
At my suggestion a second gentleman was 
called in, although I advised even a third. I 
was desirous that one English engineer of emi- 
nence should be named, but this suggestion 
seemed to find no favour, and finally Mr. Wiebe 
was selected. 

Messrs. Wiebe and Biirkli-Ziegler reported on 
the 26th of August, 1877, and approved in every 
essential particular of the whole of my plans, 
and were of opinion that the estimate was 
amply sufficient for the works. There were a 
few minor points wherein they thought savings 
might be effected ; as, for instance, in a greater 
use of manholes in the carriageways, as against 
side entrances in the footways, as provided for 
in my estimate. They further recommended 
that the old flat-bottomed sewers should be ex- 
amined to ascertain whether they could not be 
utilised for carrying off the rain-water, and thus 
perhaps facilitate a greater use of pipes in those 
portions of the town where such sewers existed. 
They insisted, however, on the immediate adop- 
tion of irrigation works as a sine qué non, and 
recommended that the estimate should be 
amended to include this. They fully approved 
of the land selected by me for such works, 
which I had divided into three sections, the first 
and second of which, nearest the city, could be 
commanded by the sewers of the higher and 
greater, portions of the city by gravitation, 
whilst No. 3 could be held as a reserve. Messrs. 
Wiebe and Biirkli-Ziegler recommended, how- 
ever, Nos. 2 and 3 sections, and the securing of 
any reserve that might be wanted beyond even 
the latter. 

I received instructions from the magistrates, 
in consequence of this report, to prepare the 
requisite further plans for the irrigation works, 
and'to include the additional costs in the esti- 
mate, and these were laid before the authorities 
in January, 1878. 

The estimate amounted, as set forth in your 
article, to 734,000/., exclusive of the purchase 
of the 2,000 acresof land required. 

Nothing further has been done in the matter 
beyond the appointment of a rather numerous 
committee, consisting of representatives of the 
Government, magistrates, town council, the 
medical society, the Institution of Architects 
and Engineers, and the Agricultural Society, to 
visit the works of other towns, and it will no 
doubt very materially depend upon the tone of 
this committee’s report what further steps are 
to be taken. The committee were delayed in start- 
ing from Manich from time to time, but finally 
made a very considerable tour, visiting Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, Dortrecht, Leyden, Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Dantzic, and Breslau, and their 
report may now be daily expected. 

In the meantime, one main line of sewer, 
upwards of a mile long, has been carried out in 
accordance with my plans, and regulations have 
been adopted for the private drainage now 
draining into it. Bye-laws have also been 
issued, under my advice, for the house-drainage 
of other parts of the town in connexion with 
the existing sewers and the town}water-courses, 
so as to admit of a joining of such drains to the 
new sewers when built. 

The contouring of the irrigation lands has 
just been completed, and the results are now 
lying in my office, so that such preparations as 
are under the circumstances possible have been 
made to push forward, should the final favour- 
able vote of the corporate bodies be arrived at 
during the winter. I cannot see, therefore, in 
the face of ull this, how your correspondent can 
have any such information as to the revision of 
my plans as that alluded to in the article 
referred to, and shall be glad, therefore, if you 
will have the goodness to give the same pub. 
licity to this as has been accorded to the state- 
ment in question. 

J. Gorpon, M.-Inst. C.E. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine. ‘ 








Fall of Three Houses.—On Sunday morn. 
ing three houses in course of completion at 
Hither Green-lane, Lewisham, fell with a loud 
noise, causing much alarm in the neighbour- 
hood. Fortunately, though several persons saw 
the accident, no one was near enough to be 
injured. The cause of the mishap is supposed 
to be the late sudden thaw. During the frost 
the mortar froze as the men laid the bricks, so 
that when the weather changed the walls 
became insecure, 





ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES WHICH 
SHOULD REGULATE PROVINCIAL 
GALLERIES OF ART. 


No one can fail to see that art is clearly 
making its way in the large provincial towns of 
this country. This is evident when such struc- 
tures as the recently-erec‘ed Walker Art Gallery 
in Liverpool are called to mind, when the various 
provincial exhibitions are remembered, and 
when other facts are recalled which it is not 
now necessary to particularise. Such a civi- 
lising progress is undoubtedly a gratifying sign, 
for it means that intelligence and. culture are 
becoming more general, and that an intellectual 
pleasure is being opened to classes who, no very 
long time ago, were strangers to the ideas and 
the examples of art. 

But whilst it is obvious that it is better for a 
man in some provincial town to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing second-class pictures than none 
at all, it is clear also that every endeavour 
should be made to establish the permanent gal- 
leries of art in the provinces on a sound and a 
high basis. To buy a number of pictures of 
comparatively little value, to hang them up in 
several large galleries, to throw these open to 
the public without payment, or for an infini- 
tesimal sum, is not the whole duty of those 
who institute and take charge of provincial 
collections. Nor, on the other hand, is their 
duty properly undertaken if they delegate 
their work to some person with no very broad 
ideas on the subject of art, or who, possibly, has 
a strong inclination to, and admiration of, one 
particular school, modern or ancient. To filla 
gallery with examples of one school or one 
nation is to lose sight of the fundamental 
principles which should guide those who 
have the conduct of the rapidly-increasing 
galleries of art in this country. The first 
aim and object of those concerned with these 
galleries is that they should be the means 
of educating and purifying the public taste. 
Hence great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of the pictures which are to be collected iu 
the galleries. As regards modern works of art, 
those which have obtained the ephemeral repu- 
tation which so frequently is gained by second- 
class works should not be eagerly sought after. 
Nor should an artist who has become the hero 
of the season necessarily be asked to paint a 
picture for this or that gallery. In one word, 
fashion should be carefully avoided, and modern 
works should only be chosen which exhibit the 
best elements of the modern school. We have 
no doubt at all that actual modern pictures, that 
is, those of living artists, should be very sparingly 
bought, and that one of the first aims of pro- 
vincial managers should be to make the country 
galleries as historical as possible. Except, per- 
haps, in the eastern counties, where Cotmar, 
Crome, Vincent, and others formed a particular 
school of their own, a provincial gallery will be 
unable to obtain any distinctive mark in con- 
sequence of a distinct school of artists having 
made the locality their home. We in England 
have no Low Country school, such as we see 
characterise Antwerp, Bruges, and the other 
towns of Holland and Belgium. Hence we 
should try to make the English school as hie- 
torical as possible, and not fill our provincial 
galleries with pictures by living artists alone. 

Then, again, we do not hesitate to say that as 
regards the older masters of the Italian, the 
Flemish, and the Spanish schools, attempts, at 
any rate, should be made to exhibit them his- 
torically. It is quite obvious, however, that it 
is next to impossible to obtain really fine works 
of the masters of the past, and the next best 
thing therefore to do is to obtain the finest 
copies possible of some of the great works 
of Murillo, Titian, and other world-famous 
artists. This is quite feasible, and if care is 
taken in the selection of the pictures copied, 
it is perfectly practicable to place before the 
citizens of Newcastle, or of Wolverhampton, 
a series of examples which will enable them 
to comprehend what the Italian or the Dutch 
masters really did. We would much prefer, 
indeed, to see managers of provincial galleries 
spending money in this way rather than filling 
their rooms with a large number of quite modern 
pictures, however clever. We do not wish, let 


it be clearly understood, to taboo the works of 
modern artists; what we wish to impress on 
our readers is that since art-galleries are 
intended to cultivate and improve public taste, 
they should contain pictures which will show 
the historical progress of art,—which will show 
what the greatest artists have accomplished, 
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and so, while elevating the taste of the public, 
indirectly improve English art and encourage 
the best artists by enabling them to have their 
works duly appreciated. Catholicity, too, is an 
essential element in any really good gallery, and 
this cannot be accomplished without resorting 
to the use of copies. Nor could anything be 
more desirable than for a town which possesses 
pictures of historical value in one collection to 
embrace the old in the new art gallery. Thus 
in Liverpool, for example, it would add much to 
the valae of what will ultimately be the chief 
picture-gallery in the North-West of England, if 
the various pictures of the old Italian and 
Flemish schools now located in the Royal Insti- 
tution could be placed in the Walker Art- 
Gallery, and form the beginning of an historical 
collection, chronologically arranged according to 
the nationality of the painters. The triptych, 
for example, by Roger Van der Weyden, one of 
the numerous replicas of the original “ Descent 
from the Cross,” is an excellent example of the 
works of the early Flemish painters. 

And, further, we have a very strong opinion 
that engravings and prints should be properly 
utilised. They may serve either for the pur- 
poses of art alone, or for a narrower object. 
Thus it would be quite possible with some enter- 
prise, after a certain time, for a good many 
towns to form a gallery of historical portraits. 
The National Portrait Gallery can only be in one 
place, but it would undoubtedly be a source of 
pleasure and of general culture if a good gallery 
of portrait prints,—historical in their character, 
—were formed in some towns. There are in 
London from time to time collections of prints 
sold from which selections could be made. As 
a rule, the collectors of prints, so far as our 
experience goes, chiefly keep them closely con- 
fined in large portfolios in large cabinets, where 
they generally remain until they are sold “ by 
order of the executor of Mr. Dryasdust, the 
well-known collector and connoisseur of prints.” 
A little care and enterprise would, we are sure, 
enable several capital collections of prints and 
drawings to be gathered together, interesting 
both as works of art and for what they show of 
times past. 

It comes, therefore, to this, that art-galleries 
in the provinces should contain pictures calcu- 
lated to improve the taste of those who visit 
them, and capable of educating those who 
desire to have an intelligent knowledge of art. 
Pictures should be brought together, too, in a 
sufficiently broad and liberal manner, so that 
whilst these primary objects are kept clearly in 
view, the numerous visitors to a gallery in a 
large town should be both amused and inte- 
rested in a healthy manner. 








THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. 


Amongst the many vexed subjects which are 
so keenly exercising the minds of employers 
and employed,—such as wages, over-production, 
shorter hours, arbitration, conciliation, &c.,— 
none is of more importance than the foreign 
labour question, which is more intimately bound 
up with our industrial affairs than people 
imagine. The only time when the public mind 
has been much fixed upon it was during the 
London masons’ strike of 1877, when im- 
ported foreign labuur bec: me an accomplished 
fact, and was @ very ugly thorn in the side of 
the English operative. But though this was 
only the thin end of the wedge, it showed how 
easily difficulties could be surmounted if capi- 
talists were so minded, and what inexhaustible 
supplies of foreign labour there were to draw 
upon. Even looked upon in this light, we cannot 
afford to be indifferent to it; but there is 
another view of the question which, though 
general, is of still greater importance. In these 
days, when the whole earth is bound together 
with a secret network of communication, one 
big artery throbs and pulsates simultaneously 
through it, whether the difficulty be commer- 
cial, political, or industrial; and neither em- 
ployers nor workmen can ignore the necessity 
of a knowledge by industrials in England, of 
what is going on amongst industrials abroad. 
It is only by keeping a wary eye on labour, 
trade, and wages, in foreign countries, that we 
can hope to keep pace with foreign competition, 
and adapt our production and expenditure to 
those of our neighbours far away. Capitalists 
are only just beginning to realise that the lower 
rate of wages abroad (machinery and working 
power being equal to our own) is a powerful 
factor in ousting us from the race; and work- 





ing men are still more in the dark, although a 
faint glimpse of the disagreeable necessities of 
the times is dawning upon them, notwithstand- 
ing the glib assurance of their leaders that they 
ought not to submit to them. During the 
masons’ strike, allusions were often made to the 
importation of Chinese labour, and although it 
was treated more as a joke than anything else, 
it might become a very grim joke to us. At all 
events, amongst our colonies and in America, 
the Chinese question is one of the most serious 
of the day; and, even as a collateral fact, it 
will not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
Builder if we briefly examine John Chinaman as 
an item in the labour market. 

America, Australia, Peru, and the Sandwich 
Islands have, up to the present, been the chief 
countries to which Chinese emigration has been 
directed. From the Victorian census abstracts, 
which are remarkably full of particulars, we 
learn many interesting facts respecting the 
Chinese population, which has been carefully 
watched by the authorities. In 1875 there 
was in that colony a total of 17,935 Chinese, of 
whom only the very small proportion of thirty- 


|six were females. Of these, 16,372, or over 


nine-tenths, were between twenty-one and fifty- 
five years of age, the primest years available for 
labour. As to occupation, by far the greater 
portion, not only here, but in all other countries 
where they have immigrated en masse, was en- 
gaged in gold-mining; and, as the gold mining 
industry of Victoria has fallen off very consider- 
ably, and with great regularity, for several 
years past, it may account for the fact that the 
number of Chinese also has considerably de- 
creased, as in 1861 there were 24,732, showing 
a decline of 6,797 in fourteen years. The ascer- 
tained list by occupation was as follows :— 
13,374 (75 per cent.) engaged in gold-mining ; 
1,446, farming, gardening, and agriculture; 542, 
shopkeeping; 274, hawkers and pedlars; 146 
opium dealers; 123, provision dealers; 114, 
butchers; 814, gamblers and lottery-ticket sel- 
lers. The latter is a dubious occupation, and, 
doubtless, a euphony for the loafing and vaga- 
bond section of the race,—a by no means large 
proportion, considering the general character of 
the gold-diggings. Of the women, one was an 
inn-servant, one an opium dealer, while the 
others came under the head of wives, widows, 
and children. In religious and educational 
matters, the figures give us but a scanty result. 
Out of the whole number, 285, or one in 63, pro- 
fessed Christianity, 123 being Church of England, 
101 Roman Catholics, 28 Presbyterians, 32 Wes- 
leyans, and one Independent; and as to educa- 
tion, 210, or one in 85, could read, and 175, or one 
in 102, could write. But as these statistics apply 
only to the English language, they are worth 
nothing in ascertaining the real state of educa- 
tion in their own tongue. One of the most inte- 
resting points is that of the conjugal relations 
of the Chinese abroad. Whatever they may be 
in their own country, they are misogynists when 
they come away from it, or, at all events, 
rarely bring their wives away withthem. In 
Victoria, 99 per cent. are returned as single, 
144 individuals only being married, and seven 
widowers. In the decade previous to this, when 
the Chinese were thicker on the ground, it was 
ascertained that 99 women were married to 
Chinamen, of whom 24 were English, 16 Irish, 
five Scotch, 49 Australians, one German, two 
Chinese, and two of unknown nationality. The 
fact of the single condition of the Chinaman, 
when he goes to live abroad, is no doubt an 
important one, because it has been brought as an 
accusation against them, both in San Francisco 
and Melbourne, that they are immoral, and not 
at all averse to the society of the opposite sex, 
provided that they are not shackled with the 
ties of matrimony. No doubt this is true to a 
considerable extent ; and when so many unmar- 
ried men leave their belongings and home ties 
behind them, it is not to be wondered at if 
these colonies contain elements which will not 
bear much looking into; but if we take an 
equal number of adventurers and loafers 
from any other country, we question very much 
whether as much demoralisation would not 
follow in their train. Indeed, in other respects, 
the character of the Chinaman as an Australian 
citizen stands high. In 1874, when the Chinese 
population was estimated at 19,619, the average 
number of prisoners was 1,595; and between 
1864 and 1873 only two were executed. Next 
to the Victorians themselves, fewer Chinese, 
relatively to their number, were arrested, than 
any other nationality in the colony. They do 
not contribute much to the drunkards’ list, 





though those who are sent for trial commit 
their full share of the more serious offences, 
In Queensland, the Chinese immigration assumes 
numerically a rather different phase, Owing 
partly to its greater proximity to China, and 
partly to the more unsettled character of the 
goldfields which attract them. The semi. 
tropical climate, too, of Carpentaria and the 
North of Queensland generally, seems to snit 
the Chinese, and the consequence is that in 
many of the recent gold districts, such as the 
Palmer River, they far outweigh the European 
population. By the last Queensland census, 
there were said to be 10,342 Chinese in the 
colony, of whom only nine were females; but 
so rapid has been the immigration, at all events 
until checked by the Gold Fields Act, that these 
numbers were far below the mark, for it wag 
stated in the Queenslander that there were 
18,000 alone on the Palmer River in the summer 
of 1877. The object of this Act was, according 
to some, prompted by a fear that the Chinese 
element would swamp the European by mere 
force of numbers, and it proposed to check the 
invasion by the imposition of a head tax, which, 
at all events, would swell the revenue, if it did 
not succeed in keeping the enemy at bay. But 
it is more likely that the cry of exclusion of the 
Chinese was a political one, intended to serve a 
certain purpose amongst the working men at 
election times. Even if the Chinamen did con- 
gregate rather overwhelmingly at the Palmer 
River, they could not stay there or at any gold- 
field for long, and were obliged to take up other 
occupations, for which this portion of the colony 
offers great scope. Roads, bridges, wharfs, 
railways, public buildings, have all to be con- 
structed, and cheap labour to make them is 
peremptorily required ; and, in addition to these, 
there are the rapidly extending sugar planta. 
tions of the Mackay district, where European 
labour is not the most suitable, being too costly, 
and not agreeing well with the climate. More- 
over, the heavy diet of the European in the 
tropics militates against his work, while the light 
wholesome food and abstemiousness of the 
Chinese are invaluable to him. In South 
Australia, up to a recent date, the Chinese 
element has not been sufficiently strong to 
induce much interest in the question; but the 
acquisition of the Northern territory by this 
colony is beginning to alter the state of things, 
and the introduction of Chinese labour is likely 
to assume an important aspect. The old-esta- 
blished portions of South Australia are of sufli- 
ciently English character, both in labour, 
climate, and production, to offer little tempta- 
tion to the Mongolian to make his way there ; 
though the contractors on the new railway from 
Port Augusta northward, which is destined to 
connect Adelaide with Port Darwin, are advan- 
tageously employing Chinese navvies. With 
regard to the Northern territory itself, tho 
authorities are not only willing, but anxious, that 
their immigration should be encouraged; and, 
indeed, Sir Wm. Jervois, the present governor, 
has openly stated that he could see no other 
means by which that splendid territory could 
be developed, without introducing some such 
element, while the Adelaide press in general 
advocates the movement in contra-distinction 
to the repressive policy pursued by Queensland. 

It is, however, in the Western States of 
America that we find the Chinese en masse, and 
most important in the industrial economy of the 
country. According to the most recent calcu- 
lations there were over 150,000 Chinese in 
America during 1876, of whom at least 60,000 
were in the State of California. They arrived 
here, in anything like numbers, about 1855, and 
then chiefly confined themselves, as usual, to the 
gold or precious metal mining districts, care- 
fully re-working the exhausted “ placer ” claims, 
which had been abandoned by European and 
American miners. From this occupation they 
gradually spread to others, such as coal mining 
in Nebraska and Iowa, domestic service, laundry 
work, &c., and when the great Pacific Rail- 
way was being constructed, many thousands of 
Chinamen were employed. The work suited 
them admirably, and they displayed great in- 
telligence and industry, being apparently indif- 
ferent to the extremes of heat and cold found 
in the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains. 
In San Francisco, which is the great port of 
arrival, and consequently their head-quarters 1n 
the United States, the number of Chinese was 
about 33,000, every eighth man, in fact, being 
of that nationality, and the avocations 10 which 
they were engaged were,—makers of cigars an‘ 
cigar-boxes, soap, boots and shoes, slippers, 
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8,ddles, whips, harness, salt, powderand brooms; 
laundrymen, sewing-machine workers, woollen 
operatives, merchants and clerks, house servants, 
painters, stone-cutters, coopers, buttermen, 
silversmiths, clothiers, vegetable-sellers, dc. 
Amongst the more curious items of this census, 
figure 120 only as respectable women, 2,600 as 
enslaved prostitutes, and 3,500 residents of no 
occupation, agents, loafers, and villains. Mining 
is the employment in which the Chinaman finds 
his most congenial occupation, and there are in 
the whole of the States between 20,000 and 
30,000 engaged in it. As mining labourers, 
they get in California about 6s. 10d. a day. The 
wages of a Chinaman in domestic service are 
stated to be from 2l. per month for an active 
boy, to 51. for an experienced servant; while 
those employed in ordinary labour earn usually 
about 4s. a day. Chinese boys are largely 
occupied as nurses to children, for which they 
seem particularly adapted; and as the wages 
of a nursemaid average 41. per month, there is 
a decided balance in favour of the Chinese boy 
Inthe cigar factories in California, white employés 
are paid from 56s. to 72s. per week; Chinese, 
from 30s. to 48s.; and in the woollen-mills, 
where they find occupation as wool-sorters, 
pickers, carders, spinners, weavers, burlers, 
fullers, and packers, their wages seldom go 
beyond 3s. 9d. a day, while those of the white 
operatives are treble that amount. The boot 
and shoe trade also employs a good number 
of Chinese, who got a footing in the Californian 
factories through a strike; and so successful 
was the experiment, that the managers declared 
that they eventually required as many white 
overseers a8 were previously employed as work- 
ing hands. While the Pacific States and British 





Columbia have ever been the great Chinese 
strongholds, they are gradually extending them- | 
selves eastward, and are now found in the large | 
boot factories in Massachusetts, as well as in| 
the cotton-mills at Fall River. Whatever | 
opposition they have encountered in Australia 
has been of a passive and legalised form; but 
in California, and particularly in San Francisco, 
they have had at different times to meet with 
very hostile treatment at the hands of the mob, | 
which, always unreasoning and unreasonable, 
has frequently vented its dislike to the Chinese 
in personal attacks upon their quarters. Public 
opinion during the last twelve months has been 
greatly excited on the question, especially on 
the part of the shoemakers, of whom 800 were 
said to be out of employment, while 5,000 
Chinese were in work. The causes of dislike, 
which include their immorality, are, not un- 
naturally, greatly enhanced by the impression 
that Chinese cheap labour is superseding the 
dearer and more irregular industrial powers of 
the white operatives; but to the contempt and 
active illtreatment so freely lavished on him, 
the Chinaman opposes an inert, passive resist- 
ance, on which it is very difficult to make any 
impression; and, like the tide, he ebbs but to 
flow again, and with almost as much certainty. 
The Californian Legislature’s report on Chinese 
immigration was not favourable. The evidence 
went to show that the majority are of the 
lowest orders of the people, mainly those who 
have no houses or occupation on land, but who 
live in boats on theriver. Of 545 of the foreign 
criminals in the State Prison in 1877, 198) 
were Chinese, nearly two-fifths of the whole, 
while the jails and reformatories swarmed with 
the lower grade of malefactors. This was cer- 
tainly not an encouraging statement; but taking 
into comparison the reasonably orderly life of the 
Australian Chinese, one cannot help thinking that 
the report was very considerably coloured by 
animus. Before concluding the subject, it will not 
be amiss to briefly glance at the condition of 
Chinese workmen in their own country, some 
interesting details of which were given by M. 
Champion, a French chemist, who wrote a book 
on Chinese industries. He stated that the silk- 
weavers of Han-keon worked from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m., for which they received about 8d. a day 
of our money, in addition to lodging and 
hourishment. The latter, consisting of rice and 
vegetables, tea and tobacco, cost a little over 
10d. per day. Masons and bricklayers earned 
from 5d. to 6d. a day, with two meals in ordi- 
Dary weather, and three in times of great heat, 
the cost of the keep being about 10s. a month 
per head. That they do not necessarily require 
a tropical or semi-tropical climate to work in, is 
evident from the fact that the bricklayers, 
joiners, masons, and labourers employed in the 
building trades at Pekin are only able to carry 
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on their calling during eight months of the year, 


on account of the excessive cold, which often 
reaches 5 degrees Fahrenheit. At the present 
time, it is proposed to introduce Chinese labour 
into Algeria, and although the scheme has its 
opponents, it is more than probable that they 
will make a footing there under Governmental 
supervision. Although, as far as individual 
capabilities are concerned, there are many points 
to commend the Chinaman to employers of 
labour, we do not think that the immigration 
will reach English shores,— at all events, 
for some time to come. Climatic conside- 
rations would not deter them, for they 
meet all over the world with greater 
extremes of temperature than they could ever 
experience here. Individual Chinamen may 
possibly find employment, but there would be no 
scope in our mining industries, the favourite 
pursuit of Chinese immigrants, nor would there 
be room in our large towns and seaports for the 
numbers who frequent the Australian and 
American seaboard. In the same way as there 
would not be physical room, there would not be 
moral room for them, nor would there be any- 
thing attractive, but rather the reverse, in our 
old-established and ordinary civilisation. 








ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Street’s letter on this 
subject with interest, if not with pleasure. To 
my mind it savours too much of those sermons 
in which the preacher creates a bogie of unbelief 
for the mere pleasure of knocking him down. I 
have no intention of replying in detail to what 
Mr. Street urges, for I am well aware that if 
the controversy between us were continued in- 
definitely, neither would be convinced of the 
error of his ways, and, on the whole, I think it 
is one of those frequent cases in which it is best 
to “agree to differ.” Nevertheless, there are 
one or two matters which I must take note of. 

I have already expressed to Mr. Street my 
regret at having used the unlucky word “ sur- 
reptitious,” and explained to him that in writing 
it I had no thought of its having reference to 
himself, but only to the action of an uncalled- 
for doctor examining a patient without his or his 
I did not see at the time 
how easily the word might be misunderstood. 

Mr. Street evidently still thinks that my con- 
duct has been inconsistent with my oft-quoted 
Report of June 25th. I have been much sur- 
prised at what has been built upon this poor 
letter, which begins with the words, ‘I under- 
stand that a further report, dealing especially 
with the western portions of the roof, is thought 
desirable. As this had already been dealt with 
by my father, I did not include it in my former 
letter.” This is, on the face of it, only supple- 
mentary to what had been written before. As 
nobody seems to have cared to inquire what this 
was, I think itis well to quote that portion of 
my original report, dated June 7th, which refers 
to the high roof. After stating the nature and 
probable cost of the repairs required to the old 
roof and ceiling, I go on as follows :— 


‘The next division of the subject is perhaps the most 
important, namely, the treatment of the lead covering. 
The question of the pitch of the roof at once comes in, 
whether to preserve the present form, or revert to the more 
ancient high pitch shown by the marks remaining on the 
rons consider that all I have said above”’ [i.e., as 
to the repairs of the old roof and geiling], ‘applies equally 
to either treatment of the roof, as, if the high pitch is 
determined on, I think the committee will agree with the 
view held so strongly by Sir Gilbert Scott, that the old roof 
should in that case be repaired, and that over it should be 
erected a new set of framed rafters to the higher angle, 
while about the retention of the ceiling there can hardly 
arise any question. Sir Gilbert’s wish was, supposing the 
higher angle to be agreed on, to follow the same course 

opted by him at Selby in a parallel case, This has been 
perfectly successful and may be taken as a precedent.” 


It will be seen from the above that, although 
froma feeling that this had not become a prac- 
tical question, I did not urge the high roof as a 
sine qué, non, yet the bias of my opinion was 
all in favour of it. This report and its supple- 
ment, dated June 25th, were read together at 
the meeting of the committee held on June 
29th. I was present, and, in the discussion 
which took place, spoke strongly in favour of a 
high roof being erected above the timbers of 
the old one; and, finally, the high roof was 
carried. The minority, however, not being 
satisfied, a larger meeting was called for the 
10th of August. For this meeting I prepared a 
report, dated July 26th, giving various esti- 
mates for the high roof, which I had been in- 
structed to obtain, and ending as follows :— 


‘J understand that a motion will be brought forward at 
the meeting, the object of which is to reverse the decision 
arrived at in favour of a high-pitched roof. The argu- 
ments I hare heard are,—first, that the western part of the 
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Abbey having been ‘ Tudorised,’ as I think it has been 
expressed, the low-pitched roof is more in accordance with 
the architecture ; and, second, that, as a new higher gable 
will become necessary at the west end, we shall be infring- 
ing on the design of Abbot Wheathampstead. I wish to 
point out that, as far as the nave is concerned, no late 
alteration of any consequence whatever has been made, 
with the exception of the insertion of the west window. 
Tt is, to all intents and Page ee early architecture 
from beginning to end, and, therefore, a high-pitched 
roof, such as it originally had, will be in full accord- 
ance with its design. Besides this, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the gable does not form any im- 
portant feature in the west front. Its design terminates 
in a horizontal cornice and parapet, the gable having 
been erected well behind this on the inner face of the wall, 
with a passage-way between the two. In the new arrange- 
ment no alteration will be made to the parapet beyond 
such repairs as are necessary, and the new gable, which 
should be kept subordinate to the design, will, likethe pre- 
sent one, be in rear of the general line of the front, Another 
consideration is this: the three noble portals, with their 
lofty gables, will doubtless be restored before long. These 
will greatly alter the character of the west front, vastly 
increasing their beauty, and there cannot be a question that 
the gable of the new roof will be more in agreement with 
this new ‘and earlier character than the depressed gable 
which now exists.” 


The final meeting,—which was one of all the 
large subscribers—was held a few weeks later, 
when, for the third time, the high roof was car- 
ried by a large majority, but on none of these 
occasions was I able to carry out my wish of 
preserving the old roof in connexion with it. 
This, I am glad to think, has now been made 
possible by the action of Mr. Street and the 
Society of Antiquaries, and so far, I am ex- 
tremely obliged to them. I do not think I 
need say anything further on this point. 

Although Mr. Street’s opinion is opposed to 
mine in some respects, I am able to gather some 
crumbs of comfort from his letter; for instance, 
although atthe beginning of it he disputes my 
higher roof mark being a roof mark at all, and 
calls in Mr. Neale to help him (who, after agree- 
ing with me as to this line at the Society of 
Antiquaries, and more recently at a meeting of 
the St. Alban’s Architectural Society, has, I am 
told, been spending day after day amidst snow 
and ice, measuring the tower brick by brick in 
order to prove himself and me wrong), yet, 
later on in his letter, he says, speaking of my 
explanation of the upper and lower roof marks,— 
that “a far simpler explanation would be that 
when the nave walls were raised 3 ft. 6in. above 
the transept walls, the ridge of the nave roof 
was also raised 3 ft. 6 in. above its old line, and 
so has produced the ‘original’ marks above the 
other.” From this I gather that after all Mr. 
Street thinks as I do, that these upper marks do 
at least indicate a roof, and are not due to my 
imagination, as otherwise the explanation would 
be far more simple than reasonable. Whether 
Mr. Street now agrees with me or not as to the 
raising of the walls I cannot make out from the 
wording of his letter. I hope he does, as I con- 
sider it proved as certainly as anything resting 
on architectural evidence can be. 

Then, as regards the artistic effect of a high 
roof, Mr. Street says that if only the old timbers 
were rather more rotten, he could agree “ in the 
propriety of raising the ridges of the roofs to 
the level at which they stood when the tower 
was built.” He adds, “Ishould do so, because 
at this level it would be possible hereafter to 
look forward to all the roofs being as they once 
were, at the same level” [surely not that of the 
eastern arm, as this would involve the destruc- 
tion of the choir clearstory]. If it would be 
any advantage to raise the roof at all, the more 
or less rotten state of the timbers cannot affect 
the artistic propriety of doing so, nor can the 
difference in the height (varying from 3 ft. 6 in. to 
nothing, according to the view taken of the Nor- 
man ridge-line), make all the difference between 
dwarfing the tower, and restoring it to “ the 
proportions its builders intended that it should 
have.” Moreover, I am not at all prepared to 
believe that if Mr. Street favoured the high roof, 
he would favour the destruction of the parapets, 
so that I am able to gather that he must think 
as I do, that the appearance will, on the whole, 
be improved by the high roof, and that such a 
roof can be erected with parapets. 

Mr. Street’s theory of the Norman roof 
finishing below the string-course of the tower 
isnew. His diagram exhibited at the Society 
of Antiquaries certainly did not show itso, nor 
are there any marks on any of the four sides of 
the tower suggesting it. The only evidence is 
Mr. Neale’s drawing of the transept springers, 
and this part of the building I am now having 
accurately measured. 

_Mr. Street states, most inaccurately, that I 
have “taken away whatever remained of the 
old corbel table, &c., on the western part of the 
nave, and have erected a new parapet of Harly 
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English style to agree with the old work in the 
clearstory.” The Early English corbel table 
remained here before our works of restoration 
were commenced, as may be seen by reference 
to Mr. Neale’s plate. This portion has been most 
faithfully restored, many of the original corbels 
being retained, but as this part of the restora- 
tion was all done before I came on the scene, it 
can have little to do with my theory, and so the 
reductio ad abswrdum falls to the ground. 

The proposal to restore the high roof having 
met with such an unexpected reception, I 
tremble to think what would happen if I sug- 
gested the reinstatement of the slender Hert- 
fordshire spire which formed a beautiful feature 
probably from Trumpington’s days down to the 
last century ; but, nevertheless, I venture to say 
that I should like to see it restored. 

J. OtpRIp Scort, 








THE BATTLE OF ST. ALBAN’S. 


Sir,—As it is impossible to answer Sir 
Edmund Beckett in the Times, will you allow 
me to make public in your columns the en- 
closed correspondence arising out of the remark 
with which he concludes his letter in that paper 
on Christmas-day, under the above title, as 
follows :—‘I could say something of the third 
companion’s probable impartiality, too; but as 
it has not been published by their newspaper, 
I will not.” Artuur W. BLoMriELp. 





I. 
*€ 28, Montagu-square, December 25, 1878. 

Sir,—I have just been looking at the brilliant 
display of squibs and rockets with which (so far 
as the Times is concerned) you bring the Battle 
of St. Alban’s to a close this morning. 

I notice that it ends with the exhibition of a 
‘ cracker,’ directed against myself, which only 
half goes off. This is highly unsatisfactory, 
and I think I am entitled to ask you for some 
explanation. It appears to me extremely unfair 
publicly to impute unworthy motives, or to in- 
sinuate the probability of such motives in so 
vague a manner as to render distinct repudia- 
tion impossible. I, therefore, appeal to you to 
state clearly by what you believe me to have 
been biassed in the very minor part I have 
played in this matter. It is sometimes difficult 
to feel confident as to the springs of action, even 
in one’s own case, and I undertake to tell you 
at once, if you succeed in pointing out to me 
any hidden motive in what I have done beyond 
the ostensible one of the simple wish to give an 
honest opinion when pressed on both sides. I 
am entirely unconconscious of anything more at 
present, and I am at a loss to conceive what 
you can mean.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, Arthur W. BiLomriexp. 

Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., Q.C.” 





II. 
On a Post-card received December 27, 1878, 
‘¢T never re-light my public ‘crackers’ for 
private exhibition, and I am sure it is unneces- 
sary in this case. 
E. Breckert, 60, Marina, St. Leonard’s. 
Arthur Blomfield, esq.” 





aii. 
‘¢28, Montagu-square, December 27, 1878. 
Sir,—The fair inference to be drawn from 
your reply to my letter is that you do not 
hesitate to make public insinuations which you 
are not prepared to substantiate——I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 
ArtHuUR W. BLoMFIELD. 
Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., Q.C. 
I shall publish this correspondence.” 





iv. 
«60, Marina, St. Leonard’s, December 28, 1878, 
Sir,—The fairer ‘inference from my answer’ 
to your letter is, that, if a man behaves as you 
and Mr. Street and Mr. Christian have done, 
and then besides writes privately to me about 
my ‘squibs and crackers,’ he will be ‘ answered 
according to his folly.’ And he will get no other 
answer.—Yours obediently, §EpM. BEcKETT. 
A. W. Blomfield, esq.” 





¥. 


**28, Montagu-square, December 30, 1878. 
Sir,—In ‘answering me according to my 
folly,’ you clearly remain yourself in the other 
great soction of humanity, 


Allow me, however, to remark that the roof 
of the nave of St. Alban’s (spell it how you 
like) is not your private property, though you 
seem to think so.— Your obedient servant, 

Artur W. BLoMFIELD. 

Sir E. Beckett, Bart., Q.C.” 








FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH OF 
“ THE BUILDER.” 


As many of our readers and subscribers will 
doubtless have noticed, the annual volumes of 
the Builder have of late years considerably 
increased in bulk. Our volume for 1874 con- 
tained 1,082 pages ; that for 1875, 1,160 pages; 
that for 1876, 1,276 pages; that for 1877, 1,308 
pages; and that for 1878, just completed, 1,372 
pages. These figures (in all cases irrespective 
of advertisements) show a total increase of 
nearly 300 pages in five years, or an average 
addition of sixty pages per year during that 
period. 








NEW WORKS, CARLISLE. 


Messrs. THomiinson & Co.’s, Nelson-street 
Works, Denton Holme, Carlisle, are now com- 
pleted. The machinery and fittings are also 
ready for starting to run. The loom-shed is 
about 133 ft. square, and contains 322 looms, 
and is so planned as to be easily extended. The 
warehouse block, measuring 184 ft. by 34 ft., 
and three stories high, is placed to the front, 
being somewhat ornate, and contains long rooms 
for beaming, warping, sizing, &c. The engines 
and boilers, chimney (100 ft. high), mechanics’ 
shop, twisting block, stabling, &c., comprise a 
block of buildings on the right hand of the 
loom-shed. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. C. & J. Armstrong, contractors, at a 
cost of from 8,0001. to 9,000/. exclusive of land 
and machinery. The engines and boilers are 
by Messrs. Pratchitt Bros. Mr. Jno. Allan has 
acted as clerk of the works, and the whole has 
been carried out under the superintendence and 
from the designs of Messrs. Hetherington & 
Oliver, architects. 








“INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS” IN 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Irom time to time we have reported the 
progress of the Newcastle Industrial Dwellings 
Company, which was formed in 1869 with the 
object of erecting a suitable building in which 
suites of rooms should be provided for between 
forty .and fifty families. In selecting a site for 
the buildings, the compary wisely kept in view 
the possibility of the need of enlargement, and 
a block of buildings, divided into three sections, 
and accommodating forty-two families, was 
erected and opened in 1870, during the meeting 
of the Social Science Association. The success 
of the experiment was so marked that within 
two years the company resolved to attempt a 
considerable extension of their sphere of opera- 
tions. In 1872 plans for a new building were 
submitted to the local contractors, but it was 
found that in the time which had elapsed since 
the first block was built the price of Jabour and 
of materials had increased to such an extent as 
to preclude all hope of erecting similar premises 
that could be let at the same moderate rate of 
rent. Had the directors chosen to follow the 
general policy of those around them, and raised 
their rents, they could at once have proceeded 
with their extension, but this line of action would 
have excluded from their dwellings the class for 
whom they were specially designed, and it was 
resolved, for the time being, to shelve the plans 
for anew building. In1875 action was again taken 
to procure estimates of cost, but the result was 
precisely the same as had been the case three years 
previously. The cost of building had, in fact, 
increased enormously since 1870. But it chanced 
that the period of general prosperity was even 
then nearing its end, and with dulness of trade 
came a great fall in the prices of building 
material and cheaper labour. In 1877 the 
directors resolved to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to proceed with their long-con- 
templated extensions, and the responses from 
local contractors being satisfactory, all despatch 
has been made with the work. 

The new ranges of building may be said to 
have completed the original idea of the dwell- 
inge, which now run in lines the shape of which 


—. 


wings stretching from it right and left, and short 
flanking sections returned from the main building 
at each end. The central block is six stories in 
height; the whole of the wings and flanking 
buildings are four stories. The material used 
for the old portion of the building was rubble, 
faced with brick; but the new portion, which 
considerably more than doubles the accommo. 
dation at command, is built of brick only. Tho 
sole ornament about the erection is in the central 
block, which has a mansard roof, with dormer 
windows, decked with finials, and fronted bya 
balustrade. The length of the main building is 
412 ft., and the height of the central block is 
60 ft., and of the wings about 40 ft. The frontage 
is to the south, and overlooks the locality known 
as the Garth Heads, just beyond which is the 
New-road. The western end of the structure 

adjoins Tower-street and the Sallyport Gate, 

and to the eastward a new street separates it 

from the Industrial Schools. A range of yards 

lies behind the main block, and further to the 
north there is some available ground, at present 
occupied by wood-yards. The whole of the 

building erected by the company is divided into 

seven distinct sections, each of which is entered 

by its own front door. The sections, saving 

only the central block, are laid out uniformly in 

suites of rooms, after the French and Scottish 

fashion, and, in all, separate “ dwellings” are 

provided for a hundred families. In some few 

cases suites of three rooms can be let, and there 

are places where a single room is at liberty to 

be dealt with, but generally the suites are of two 

rooms each, namely, a kitchen (or living-room) 

and a bedroom. The door and common stair- 

case are in the centre of each section, and on 

each floor there are two suites of rooms in the 

front of the building, and two suites at the 

back. . 

In order to provide for the healthy recreation 
and instruction of the inmates of the buildings, 
the first floor of the central block contains a hall 
or reading-room, 51 ft. by 16ft. This hall will 
probably be used as a schoolroom for children 
by day. Washhouses are provided at the far 
ends of the yards. Mr. John Price, the agent 
resident on the premises, reports that in the 
older portion of the building the annual death- 
rate was no more than 14 per 1,000, whilst that 
of the whole borough was about 22 per 1,000. 

The architect for the buildings is Mr. J. John- 
stone, of Clayton-street, Newcastle, and the 
contractors are:—For the masonry and brick- 
work, Middlemiss Brothers, of Corbridge and 
Newcastle ; joiner-work, Mr. Driesdale, of Bath- 
lane, Newcastle; plumber-work, Mr. F. Cable, 
New Bridge-street and New-road, Newcastle ; 
plastering-work, Mr. F. Wallace, Newcastle; 
painting, Mr. A. Robertson, Clayton-street, New- 
castle; kitchen ranges and fittings, Messrs. 
Walker & Emley, and Messrs. Mather & Arm- 
strong, both of Newcastle. The staircases are 
laid with granite concrete, by Mr. W. Wilkinson, 
Newcastle. Mr. Jacob Glaister is clerk of the 
works, and the sanitary and other arrangements 
are looked after by Mr. Price. 

The entire cost of the new building will be 
about 12,0001. The rents of the suites vary, 
according to the conveniences offered and the 
situation of each particular “ dwelling” in the 
house, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. per week. 











STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TuE following hava been admitted to the 
Architectural School, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
master :— 

First-class Student.—W. Stevens. 
Second-class Students. —F. W. Besant, C- 
Bradley, G. H. Coldwell, H. Goodall, M. J, 
Lansdell, F. C. Lees, A. J. Murray, J. B. Phillips, 
L. Stokes, T. Watkins, T. B. Whinney. 
Probationers.—F. C. Booty, F. G. F. Hooper: 
W. Lane, C. P. Leach, F. W. Littlewood, W: 
Bassett Smith, N. J. Stanger, T. S. Townsend. 








New Clock at Northallerton.—A fine 
turret clock has just been fixed in the tower of 
St. Thomas’s Church, Brompton, Northallerton, 
the work of the firm of J. W. Benson, of Ludgate- 
hill. The bed or frame is of iron fitted with 
plummer blocks, in order that if at any time the 
clock should require cleaning or repairing, one 
part can be removed without disturbing the re- 
mainder; the wheels are of hard brass cut by 
steam-power. The time is shown on two copper 
dials, 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and the clock strikes 





may be roughly suggested by the letter E. The 





range consists of a large central block, with two 


the hours on a 9 cwt. bell and ting-tangs the 
quarters on tyo smaller ones, 
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ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND THE RIGHT 
TO SUPPORT. 
ANGUS U. DALTON AND THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF WORKS. 

Tus case, which has already been discussed 
in the Builder (p. 313 of the volume just com- 
pleted), was before the Court of Appeal last week. 
It was an action brought by the plaintiffs, coach- 
builders at Newcastle-on-Tyne, against the 
defendant Dalton, a builder and contractor, and 
against the Commissioners of Works, who had 
employed Dalton to pull down a house and erect 
upon the site of it a new Probate Registry, for 
damages for the destruction of their manufac- 
tory, which fell down in consequence of the 
excavations made on the adjoining land for the 
purpose of carrying out the works. The plain- 
tiffs’ premises were about 100 years old, and 
had been converted from a dwelling-house into 
a coach factory in the year 1849. There was no 
party wall between the two houses, the separa- 
ting wall belonging entirely to the defendants’ 
premises, so that when it was pulled down the 
plaintiffs’ house was left open. But the floor 
joists ran into a chimney-stack on that side, so 
that the pulling down of the wall did not affect 
the stability of the plaintiffs’ building. In 
excavating for the foundations of the new 
buildings, the defendants left a pillar of clay 
surrounding the pillar of the chimney-stack. 
This pillar, however, turned out to be insufticient, 
cracked, and gave way, and the plaintiffs’ coach- 
factory entirely collapsed. 

The action was tried before Mr. Justice Lush 
at Newcastle Summer Assizes, 1876, when the 
cefendants contended—first, that neither Dalton 
nor the Commissioners were liable, but a sub- 
contractor whom they had employed; and, 
secondly, that the plaintiffs had no right by 
prescription to the support of the adjoining 
land for the plaintiffs’ building in its altered 
form, which had thrown an unusal weight upon 
the chimney-stack next the defendants’ land, 
and of which the defendants had no notice. 

The learned Judge decided both points in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and ordered a verdict 
to be entered for the plaintiffs, subject to a refe- 
rence as to the amount of damages. 

On motion for judgment, however, the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, consisting of Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice Mellor, and Mr. 
Justice Lush (Mr. Justice Lush dissenting), 
entered judgment for the defendants, on the 
ground that the evidence showed that no grant 
of or assent to the easement claimed by the 
plaintiffs had been given by the adjoining owner, 
and, therefore, the enjoyment of support for 
more than twenty years did not give a prescrip- 
tive right. Against this decision the present 
appeal was brought. 

Lord Justice Thesiger, after a statement of 
the facts of the case and carefully examining 
the authorities, said that the result of those 
authorities was that a grant of support to build- 
ings by adjacent lands was to be presumed 
from uninterrupted enjoyment for more than 
twenty years, and the mere fact that there 
had been no actual grant of the easement 
would not do away with the presumption. This 
presumption was subject to be rebutted, and the 
rule that the enjoyment must not be secret in 
order to raise the presumption applied to such 
cases to this extent, that if the burden upon the 
servient tenement was greater than that which 
the dominant tenement might reasonably be 
supposed to require, that would be evidence to 
rebut the presumption. He was, therefore, of 
opinion that there should be a new trial. As to 
the liability of the defendants, as opposed to 
the sub-contractor, he was of opinion that point 
was decided by the case of Bowers v. Peate 
(1 Q.B. Div., 321). 

Lord Justice Cotton concurred. He was of 
opinion that the plaintiffs were entitled to such 
Support as would be reasonable for a house of 
the character and appearance of the house for 
which the easement was claimed, but no more. 

Lord Justice Brett differed. He held that 
the right to support of buildings by adjoining 
soil was not a right of property. It could be 
obtained by prescription; but that was on the 
presumption of a lost grant, and was very diffi- 
cult to establish. Evidence could be given that 
no such grant had, in fact, been made, which 
would be conclusive, and it was hardly possible 
to obtain evidence in favour of the prescription 
of such a character as would legally support the 
presumption. In the present case it had been 


shown that no grant of the easement claimed 
had actually been made, and, consequently, the 
defendants were entitled to judgment. 








THE FAILURE OF A CONCRETE ARCH 
AT RYDE. 
THE BOROUGH SURVEYOR’S DEFENCE. 


In the volume of the Builder just completed 
(p. 1159) it was recorded that by the falling of 
an arch forming part of the sluice between 
Monkton Marshes and the Esplanade at Ryde, 
I.W., on the 1st of October last, a man, named 
John Langford, was killed. The Coroner’s jury 
by their verdict found that the failure of the arch 
was due to the use of improper materials, and 
that negligence was displayed by the borough 
surveyor, Mr. Francis Newman, in allowing such 
[alleged] improper materials to be used. In 
consequence of this verdict, Mr. Newman, 
together with the contractor and clerk of works, 
was censured by the Coroner, who expressed a 
doubt whether the verdict ought not to have 
been one of “ manslaughter.” 

The matter has since been before the Town 
Council, in the shape of a report by the surveyor 
to the Public Works Committee. Mr. Newman, 
as will be seen, contends that the verdict was 
against the weight of evidence, and hints that 
a coroner’s jury is not the best authority 
as to the composition of concrete. We let 
him speak for himself, in the words of his 
report (dated December 3rd, 1878) to the Com- 
mittee :— 


“On the 19th and 20th ult. I tested the portion of the 
arch of the new sluice between the Esplanade and the 
Strand in six places, at regularintervals. In each case two 
wooden bearers were placed on the crown of the arch, 
having a bearing of 18in. across the arch, and 4in. in the 
direction of itslength. These bearers were 4ft. 4in, apart, 
representing two wheels. A weight of 4 tons 4 cwt. was 
applied in each place except the southern end, that is the 
part next the portion of arch where the accident occurred, 
which was loaded with about 5} tons. Under each point 
loaded a slight strip of wood was placed tightly between 
the arch an invert, to indicate any deflection, but none 
was visible in any case. These stationary loads would 
respectively represent moving loads of 3 tons and 4 tons on 
two points, or 6 tons and 8 tons on four wheels. This is in 
excess of any load ever likely to be in Cornwall-street, and 
as in a year’s time the concrete will be at least double the 
strength it is at present, and as, when the arch is covered 
with metalling, any weight brought upon it will be dis- 
tributed over a larger surface of the concrete, there is a 
very large margin of safety. Since the melancholy accident 
which took place on October 1st, the November part of the 
proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers has been 
published, and in it is a paper showing the result of 
numerous experiments made to determine the proper 
proportions of sand and gravel in cement concrete. In 
this paper it is laid down that, where two parts of sand 
are used to one part of cement, the best proportion of 
gravel is 43 parts; this is nearly identical with my speci- 
fication, which provided for one of cement, two of sand, 
and five of gravel..... In consequence of my express- 
ing at the first day’s inquest an opinion that more sand 
had beea used than was specified, the iaquest was ad- 
journed to enable me to examine and report on this 
point. On neither day was any evidence given showing 
[ was aware of any improper material being used, nor 
was there any evidence, except my own, as to the re- 
sponsibility of an engineer for detailed supervision, and 
my evidence was what is known to all who are familiar 
with such matters, that an engineer cannot be held re- 
sponsible, either legally or morally, for what may occur 
when he is not present. Such a view, it appeared to me, 
needed no enforcing, as, if the engineer were personally 
able to insure that the whole of the materials and work- 
manship were suitable, a clerk of works would bea needless 
extravagance. However, the jury, to my astonishment, 
and against the summing up of the Coroner, took a different 
view, and one which I cannot think the evidence warranted, 
The resolution of the Council to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to send an inspector to inquire into the 
matter relieved me, at the time, from the consideration of 
the steps I should take to vindicate my reputation ; but 
the refusal of the Board to comply with the request of 
the Counci!, and the Council having determined not to have 
the report of an independent engineer, left the matter as 
the jury left it.’ .... 

It was moved that the report, of which the 
above formed part, and a supplementary report 
detailing some further tests, should be recorded 
on the minutes, but several of the councillors 
of Ryde have such faith in the infallibility of 
the decision of a coroner’s jury in such matters 
that they intimated that they could not vote for 
the motion, inasmuch as the surveyor’s reports 
reflected on the sagacity of the jurymen. In the 
end, the motion was withdrawn, it being under- 
stood that the reports would be entered on the 
minutes without formal authorisation. 








LIGHT CASE. 
DAVENPORT ¥. RIDSDALE AND ANOTHER. 


Baron CLEAsBy, sitting in the Exchequer Divi- 
sion at the Guildhall, in the city of London, 
with a special jury, has been engaged four days 
in hearing this case, which is of much import- 
ance to the owners of property in towns, and 
more particularly so in the city of London. 

The plaintiff in the suit was Mr. Davenport, a 
china, glass, and earthenware merchant, carry- 
ing on business at No. 82, Fleet-street, in the 
city of London, and the defendants were the 
owners of the block of red brick buildings, in 





the Renaissance style of architecture, which 
were recently erected at the corner of Fleet- 
street, next to Salisbury-court. The investiga- 
tion involved the calling of a great many wit- 
nesses, and the dealing with a vast number of 
figures respecting the old buildings which had 
been pulled down, and the new premises which 
had been erected upon their site, but, practi- 
cally, the question at issue became whether the 
addition of 3 ft. in height of the new wall 
beyond the 47 ft. 10 in. which the old one was, 
materially obstructed the passage of light to 
the plaintiff’s premises standing upon the oppo- 
site side of Salisbury-court, which is but 23 ft. 
in width. 

The plaintiff gave evidence in person, and all 
of his employés, to the effect that his premises 
were not so well lighted as formerly, and in 
support called as experts Mr. Marsh Nelson, 
Professor Kerr (who produced diagrams), Mr. 
P. Spiers, and Mr. Woodthorpe. All their 
opinions, according to the defendants’ witnesses, 
were drawn upon incorrect information. 

Defendants called their architect, Mr. Peebles, 
who had designed the new buildings, and his 
assistant, Mr. Nicol, and Mr. Williams, from the 
office of Mr. Barnes Williams, the surveyor of 
the freeholders of the land, who proved the 
measurements of the old buildings before they 
were pulled down, and the accuracy of the 
drawings and models of the old and new build- 
ings. 

Mr. Peebles gave in evidence his opinion that 
the access of light to the plaintiff’s premises 
had not been materially interfered with or 
obstructed, and this opinion was supported in 
great detail by Mr. Clifton, Mr. Hesketh, Mr. 
Francis Fowler, and Mr. I’Anson. 

The Judge, in summing up, said the question 
the jury had to answer was, is the plaintiff 
substantially prejudiced in the enjoyment of 
light to his premises by the alteration made by 
the defendants? He further said, the jury were 
not to suppose that the necessary consequenc3 
of their finding one way or the other would be 
that the building would have to be pulled down. 

The jury retired for about ten minutes. On 
returning the foreman said, the verdict is, “ We 
find that Mr. Davenport's Jight is not materially 
affected by the defendants’ building.” 

The technical form was said to be, motion 
refused, and action dismissed with costs. 

The counsel engaged were,—Mr. Brown, Q.C , 
Mr. A. L. Smith, and Mr. Watson for the plantiff ; 
and Mr. Kemp, Q.C., and Mr. Oswald for the 
defendants. 





WATER FOR GARDEN FOUNTAINS. 
SEVENOAKS WATER COMPANY ¥V. DOUBBLE. 


TuIs case, heard recently in the Sevenoaks 
County Court, is of some importance to water 
companies and consumers. 


It eee that the company had supplied the defend- 
ant with water for domestic use for some years, and with- 
out giving notice of his intention to do so, the defendant 
had made a connexion between the pipes in his house and 
a fountain in his garden ; the basin of the fountain had an 
overflow-pipe that would take all the water that passed 
through the fountain, even if it ran day and night. The 
company’s secretary and manager, Mr. F., Hunter, upon 
receiving information of this, visited the defendant’s 
premises on the 6th of July, and asked the gardener to 
turn on the water. He did so, and the company then 
demanded payment. The defendant, however, refused to 
meet the claim, and, after many applications, the com- 
aed gave him seven days’ notice to pa , the alternative 

eing that his entire water supply would be cutoff. As he 
remained a defaulter, the latter course was adopted on the 
26th of August. The company’s manager had calculated 
that the quantity of water that could pass through the 
defendant's pipes, if constantly running, would exceed 
3,000,000 gallons yearly. 

The defence was that the fountain had never been used. 

The Judge remarked that the impression on his mind 
was that the fountain had been fitted to be used, and the 
defendant had used it. If people would have such things 
they must expect to pay for them. Judgment would be 
for the company for the amount claimed, and costs, 








Covent Garden Pantomime.-—Reverting 
to the old traditions of the house, the present 
proprietors, Messrs. Gatti, have spared nor pains 
nor cost nor skill to render “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” the pantomime of the season; and 
they have succeeded. The scene for the Fairies, 
the Palace of King Pippin, with its ballet, the 
Procession in honour of Jack, and the Trans- 
formation scene, are fine works of their kind, 
and will long dwell in the memory of the little 
ones. The variety shown in the dresses by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson is marvellous, and the se- 
quence and harmony nevertheless obtained 
show him to be a real artist. There is plenty 
of fun in the piece, too, and we can safely 
recommend it. 
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THE STRIKES OF 1878. 


Mr. G. Paitiirs Bevan writes :—For months 
past there has been the same dull monotony of 
falling markets, wages reduced, workmen dis- 
charged, mills closed, furnaces blown out, and 
collieries laid off, and 1879 opens amid universal 
depression and distress, such as the present 
generation has seldom or never known. One 
would naturally suppose that with this diminu- 
tion of work there would be comparatively few 
labour disputes to chronicle, seeing that the 
number of unemployed throughout the year has 
been very great, and has now attained enormous 
proportions. Unfortunately, this is not the case, 
for the sum total of strikes for 1878 is no less 
than 277. The number for last year was only 
181. To this list we may add forty strikes in 
other countries. 

A good number of these have been ephemeral, 
and, with the exception of the Lancashire cotton 
strike, which was attended with so much nn- 
fortunate violence, have not been of sufficient 
maguitude to rivet public attention, like the 
Clyde shipbuilding and the London masons did 
last year. At the same time, the pertinacity 
with which some of these quarrels have been, 
and are still being, fought is amazing, in the 
face of such a hopeless out-look of industrial 
affairs. Of individual trades, the colliers have 
led the way in general restlessness during the 
year, a fact which appears to be largely attri- 
butable to the fallacious teaching of Mr. Mac- 
donald on his favourate subject of limitation of 
production. The building trades have also been, 
as usual, very unsettled, though it is worth 
notice that the majority of these disputes have 
arisen in the North and Scotland, where wages 
are always less than those of the South. 

The results of these strikes only confirm me 
in the opinion that they utterly fail to gain 
their object. Out of this large number I can 
only find four in which the men were distinctly 
successful, and seventeen in which a compromise 
was entered into, and these only in strikes of no 
great importance. Whatever excuse there may 
be for agitation when business is brisk, there is 
none now; and those leaders who, in full know- 
ledge of the deplorable state of trade, not only 
in England, but all over the world, and also of 
the rapidity with which foreign nations are 
treading on our heels, can yet advise their un- 
fortunate clients to strike, and thus throw fresh 
burdens upon charity and the ratepayers, are, in 
my humble opinion, fearfully culpable. 








AUTOMATIC EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 


THe vacant land formerly occupied by the 
City Gasworks at the Blackfriars end of the 
Victoria Embankment was recently the scene of 
an important experiment to test the efficacy of 
Messrs. Lawes & McLennan’s patent self-acting 
fireextinguisher. The principle of the invention 
consists in fire itself being the means of bringing 
water to bear in such a manner as to shut out 
air from the flames, and so deprive the fire of 
oxygen. To effect this, perforated tubes, of any 
size or shape suitable to the building or room to 
be protected, are permanently fixed in convenient 
places; and, where rendered desirable, from the 
extent of the area to be protected, the tubes are 
divided into sections of any length. These tubes 
or sections are connected by pipes with the 
water-main in the street, or with a cistern 
placed over the building. The connecting. 
pipes are each provided with a cock and lever 
and when the latter rests at right angles to the 
pipe the cock is closed, and the water is thereby 
shut off. The lever is kept in position by means 
of a cord, which, in the case of a theatre, extends 
across the flies and wings. On the occurrence 
of a fire, as soon as the cord is destroyed by the 
flames, the lever falls by its own weight, and 
opening the cock, the water ascends into the 
perforated tube or section commanding the 
area on fire; the perforations being arranged 
with the object of directing the water so as to 
cover, in falling, the whole surface om fire, to 
the exclusion, as far as possible, of air. The 
experiment carried out consisted in setting fire 
to a wooden structure, erected and fitted up 
somewhat after the model of a portion of a 
stage of a theatre. The structure contained 
12,672 cubic feet of space, and was protected 
by one 2-in. tube, 24 ft. long, extending hori- 
zontally from back to front. This tube was 
divided into two sections of equal length, and a 
2-in. upright pipe, provided with a cock and 


was supplied to the upright pipes by a 2}-in. 
main attached to a hydrant in Tudor-street. 
The structure was filled with a quantity of old 
scenery and other highly inflammable stage 
properties, including masks, paste-board shields, 
festoons of artificial flowers, a few planks, a 
wickerwork model of Cleopatra’s needle (!) with 
the hieroglyphics which had once covered it 
hung up in the form of a sheet of canvas, and 
other similar effects, the floor being strewn 1 ft. 
or 1 ft. 6 in. thick with carpenters’ shavings. 
Before applying the torch, kerosene or benzoline, 
or some such kindred spirit, was plentifully be- 
sprinkled high and low over the rubbish thus 
arranged for experiment, and the consequence 
was that immediately the torch was applied the 
flames ran with almost lightning speed from back 
to front and from bottom to top of the temporary 
erection made for the experiment, and the top 
being merely a gridiron, the volume of flame shot 
up with a roar through the top, reaching nearly 
as high again as the building. The fire was but 
three minutes in attaining this degree of im- 
petuosity, and then, while the flames were 
raging in the height of their fury, the water 
was turned on and the fire was almost com- 
pletely subdued in two minutes,—almost sub- 
dued, but not quite, for one small smouldering 
heap in the centre of the remains kept burning 
for two or three minutes longer, because, from 
some defect in fixing the perforated pipes, the 
water seemed to fall clear of the apparently 
charmed circle in which the bonfire continued 
to burn. The experiment was made without 
attaching the cords to the weights before re- 
ferred to, the levers and weights being down 
ready for the water to pass through when turned 
on from the outside, the object being to show 
how the invention would work when a fire had 
got a thorough and complete “hold” of the 
building. Had the cords been attached, as 
would be the case in practice, the levers and 
weights would have fallen through the burning 
of the cords long before the fire had obtained 
so great an ascendancy, and, provided that the 
water was in the pipes, the fire would have been 
extinguished. The “automatic” operation of the 
invention is, therefore, dependent on human care 
and oversight in seeing that the valves and 
gear are inorder, and that there is water in 
the pipes. 








DRYING DAMP WALLS. 


Tne following procedure is described by a 
German paper as a reliable means of drying 
damp walls. The wall, or that part of it which 
is damp, is freed from its plaster until the 
bricks or stones are laid bare, next further 
cleaned with a stiff broom, and then covered 
with the mass prepared as below, and dry river 
sand thrown on as a covering. <A hundred- 
weight of tar is heated to boiling-point in a pot, 
best in the open air; keep boiling gently, and 
mix gradually 3} lb. of lard with it. After 
some more stirring, 8 lb. of fine brickdust are 
successively put into the liquid, and moved 
about until thoroughly disintegrated, which has 
been effected when, on dipping in and with. 
drawing a stick, no lumps adhere to it. The 
fire under the pot is then reduced, merely 
keeping the mass hot, which in that state is 
applied to the wall. This part of the work, as 
well as the throwing on of the river-sand against 
the tarred surface, must be done with the trowel 
quickly and with sufficient force. It must be 
continued until the whole wall is covered both 
with the tar mixture and the sand. The tar 
must not be allowed to get cold, nor must the 
smallest possible spot be left uncovered, as 
otherwise damp would show itself again in such 
places, and where no sand has been thrown the 
following coat of plaster would not stick. When 
the tar covering has become cold and hard, the 
usual or gypsum coating may be applied. It is 
asserted, if this covering has been properly 
dried, that even in underground rooms not a 
sign of dampness will be perceived. About 300 
square feet may be covered with the quantities 
above stated. 








Bangor Cathedral.—About five years since 
the choir and transepts of Bangor Cathedral 
were restored, at a cost of upwards of 20,0001. 
It is now stated that the Dean and Chapter are 
desirous of making a fresh effort to restore the 
nave and side aisles, the chapter-house, and 
cathedral-yard, works which it is hoped to effect 
for 6,0001., leaving the erection of the tower to 
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A RIVAL TO EDISON. 


Is is not generally known that Edison has a 
rival in the division of the electric current. 
Herr Siegfried Marcus, of Vienna, civil engi- 
neer, has even been so fortunate as to be a 
fortnight beforehand in his application for 
patents in Europe. We learn from an eye. 
witness who was present at the earliest experi- 
ment which Herr Marcus carried on before a 
select body of scientific men that the result 
corresponds exactly with the communications 
we have received with regard to Edison’s ex. 
periments. The Austrian inventor was rather 
taken by surprise in his preparations by the 
news from New York, and had not been able to 
get ready a larger number of lamps. Nor had 
he succeeded in obtaining a proportionately 
powerful electro-dynamic machine with corre. 
sponding motor. The experiment was conse. 
quently carried on with only ten lamps, with a 
small Siemens machine and a gas-engine of 
1} horse-power. It is, however, described as 
completely successful. Herr Marcus made the 
trial with a single straight wire, to which were 
connected, laterally, ten lamps, placed in a 
closed room. The several lamps were of 
small dimensions, each light being just 
sufficient to light a room of moderate size. 
The division of the light,as well as the pro- 
duction of small flames, was completely solved. 
By touching a key, the inventor lighted and 
extinguished all the ten lamps. But he could 
also, in the same manner, select a single lamp 
of the series, extinguish it, and light it again. 
Unprotected, the electric light appeared like 
large stars; covered by a dull glass globe, it 
distributed a soft day-like light; if placed 
before a reflector, the glare was overpowering, 
Our authority adds that there can be no 
doubt that by means of Marcus’s method and 
sufficiently powerful machines thousands of 
lamps of various illuminating power may be 
lighted and extinguished, and at a less cost 
than gas. 








RADIATION OR CONVECTION. 


Sir,—Being in Paris, I have but recently 
seen my letter in your issue of November 23rd, 
and Mr. Horace Field’s comments of November 
30th. I did not go into details of appliances 
for special cases, and their cost, as this would 
require a good-sized volume to describe the 
principal ones, and many jealous men would 
still be omitted. But there are general 
principles that should be comprehended before 
we can make satisfactory progress in this 
direction. 

Now, there are two distinct principles of 
warming,—one is by direct radiation, and the 
other is by convection. A third, though of less 
importance, is by conduction. 

A thermometer, with the bulb exposed, hang- 
ing in the centre of the fire-room of a steamship 
will frequently indicate 100°, while another 
thermometer hanging beside it, in uir of the 
same temperature, but screened by a double 
tin tube from the radiation, will indicate as low 
as 30°, or below the freezing-point. On the 
other hand, the same thermometers exposed in 
an ice-house on a hot day in summer might 
show the exposed thermometer indicating 45°, 
while the one in the air-tubes would indicate 
70° or 80°. i 
These are very radical differences as affecting 
the inanimate thermometer. A human being 
is still more sensitive. It seems very probable 
that these radically different conditions would 
have very different effects on the human system. 
What these effects are should be carefully 
studied. ; 
The man in the boiler-room may be in a 
strong draught of cold, invigorating air, at a 
temperature below the freezing-point, and at 
the same time be abundantly warmed by the 
bright radiation from the boilers; while the 
man in the ice-house may be surrounded 
by warm, debilitating air, and at the same 
time feel chilly and uncomfortable, because the 
warmth of his body is being radiated to the 
cold walls. 

We are sadly deficient in thorough and ac- 
curate knowledge of the exact effect of these 
various conditions upon the human system, 
because so few sanitarians or physiologists have 
carefully studied or experimented upon this 
special point. : 

It is stated, however, by some experimenters 
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is when inhaling air near the temperature of 
the blood. 

Every one knows how much more cheerful 
and bright he and all his neighbours are on a 
pright sunny day, with a cool bracing air, than 
they are when the air is warm and no radiation 
from the sun. 

The mortality tables of the city of New York 
for the last ten years give about 100 additional 
deaths per week for every degree the average 
temperature exceeds 75°. 

Close observation and a careful study of 
these points have produced the very strong con- 
yiction on my mind that it is of the utmost im- 
portance for the maintenance of sound physical 
health that in our artificial arrangements we 
maintain, as nearly as possible, the conditions 
found in the external atmosphere. Here the 
solid objects are warmer than the air, and we 
receive our warmth by radiation. But in our 
dwellings there is a strong disposition to imitate 
the conditions of the ice-house by having the 
air hotter than the solid objects. It was 
against this popular tendency that I wished to 
protest so decisively in my letter of the 23rd. 

It is astonishing how few persons make the 
distinction between the various conditions of 
obtaining their warmth. If the thermometer 
indicates the prescribed temperature they think 
that is all that is required. And another point 
I have often noticed, the thermometer is usually 
hung about the height of the head, and many 
persons, like the ostrich, seem to think if their 
heads are covered by the warm air it is all 
right. In the external atmosphere the sun 
warms the earth at our feet, and our heads are 
cooler. In regard to the cost of the different 
arrangements, I would simply say that a careful 
study of practical details shows direct radiation 
to be much cheaper than warming by hot-air 
currents. 

But we should not allow ourselves to be con- 
fused by this until we have settled the funda- 
mental principle. Is heating by direct radia- 
tion more wholesome than heating by hot-air 
currents ? 

When we know what we want the mechanics 
will gladly manufacture whatever their customers 
will buy. If we cannot pay for a healthful 
heating apparatus we must, of course, take 
what we can pay for, and die the sooner. 

It is to be hoped, however, thaf no one’s 
poverty will condemn him to the company 
around the unimproved fire Mr. Field refers to, 
even if he should get his heating free. 

L, W. Leeps, of New York. 








“IDLE HANDS TO WASTE LANDS.” 


Sirn,—I wish every working man, and he 
especially who labours with his hands, and 
whatever his trade, would read and study your 
article ina recent number of the Builder, in 
which you advocate an extension of the hours 
of labour, and something else. Not that all 
would agree with your conclusions, which is 
scarcely to be expected. The coal-miner would 
point to a decreasing demand for coal in every 
department of manufacture, and a great accumu- 
lation of coal on the pit’s bank (one noble lord 
1s reported to have some 60,000 tons stacked at 
Newtownards) as a sufficient reason why supply 
should be reduced, instead of increased, and so 
in other departments of industry. But there is 
one kind of manufacture in which, beyond 
description, we are sadly deficient, and 
dependent upon other countries where I think 
we ought not to be, to which the idle miner and 
ironworker, spinner and weaver, builder, and all 
other surplus hands might, and ought to, turn 
to, namely the production of the food of the 
people. We in England are every year more 
and more neglecting this vital manufacture, 
notwithstanding the apparently overwhelming 
interest attaching at this period of the year to 
our agricultural shows, but which are supported 
Y & very small minority of the cultivators of the 
soil only, 

Thave in times past, by your favour, called 
the attention of the readers of the Builder to 

18 very important fact,—a fact which has 
now become of first-rate importance, and which 
will shortly have to be faced if England is to 
hold her own amongst the nations of the world, 
fon” that we are dependent upon other countries 
or the bulk of the food we eat, and that no 
nation, however vast its empire, or apparently 
Prosperous its condition, can ever be really 
independent or permanently prosperous while 


that condition obtains. All history attests this. 





Lest I should be suspected of being an 
alarmist, I subjoin a statement of our food im- 
ports into the United Kingdom, copied from the 
Board of Trade returns for six months, ending 
June last :-— 


Value. 
Animals (living) ............ sstseseesesree, — £6,693,778 
Bacon 3,774,424 











Meat (various) ... 4 

Pork (not hams) 3 

IE OMRON cin «i camanadsastdnbnaneneaccnekiaaunen 1,799,614 

POUWIGEY GI GAUWG. ......ccccccccocsccsoccese 135,651 

Wemet (Gai cs cesitcsescesessevarearcncacas 216,375 
Total, six months......... £56,820, 541 
Rate per annum ......00 £113,641,082 


It may be taken for granted that the bulk of 
this enormous importation comes to Great 
Britain alone, because Ireland supplies us with 
a very large additional quantity of food not 
enumerated in the foregoing list, of which we 
have no return, and nothing is mentioned in the 
list which could not be,—and, indeed, is ina 
small way,—produced in this country, and of a 
better quality. 

We can scarcely hope that in the future our 
foreign trade—in some branches, at least,—can 
become of the magnitude it has been in the 
past. America has become independent of us 
in almost everything; and other countries with 
whom we have traded largely formerly are 
rapidly becoming manufacturers of goods for 
their own markets, made by English machinery, 
and directed in many cases by English heads. 

Except the very interior of Africa, which yet 
remains unexplored and undeveloped to trade, 
there remains little of the earth’s surface 
where we have not penetrated with our goods. 
Our greatest efforts in recent years have been to 
abolish waste in all things, and if we are to 
hold our own we must now direct our anxious 
attention to the enormous waste of the soil of 
this country which now obtains. Agriculture 
is the very foundation of every nation’s per- 
manent prosperity, and to it the efforts of our 
present surplus population must be directed. No 
need, then, to dispute about short time, or a 
road to ruin. Let the cry be, “Back to the 
land !” E. GRIMEs. 








THE AIR IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


Sir,—Whenever I go to South Kensington 
Museum I find the place stuffy. This stuffiness 
increases as one leaves the entrances (where a 
little fresh air unavoidably finds its way in), and 
reaches its culmination in the picture-galleries. 
The symptoms there produced are, first, a sense 
of extreme closeness, the air having a peculiar 
taste. My eyes involuntarily wander upwards 
and roundabout to see if there is an open window 
within reach. There are windows in the build- 
ing by the hundred, but they appear to be all 
shut. After a few minutes of this in the 
picture-galleries, I an: overcome by a feeling of 
lassitude, prompting me to lean against door- 
posts in a demoralised state, and heave immense 
sighs. Lastly, headache comes on, and I am 
driven out. As I reach the exit I feel much 
better, and a few minutes outside puts me all 
right again. 

Now here obviously the air is impure, but 
what I particularly wish to know is the cause of 
the impurity. Air of the same temperature 
outside, or in a fire-lighted house, produces 
none of the disagreeable symptoms I have de- 
scribed. The museum appears to receive 
warmed air through gratings in the floor. Is 
this air pure, in the firat place? Does it become 
contaminated in the process of warming? Or, 
lastly, is the noxious state of the air caused by 
the extremely slow manner in which it is 
changed, thus allowing it to become charged 
with humun eliminations? I incline to the last 
view of the matter, for I observe that the air in 
the picturé-galleries is stagnant, many hours 
being probably required to thoroughly change 
it. Indeed, I should not be surprised if it took a 


whole day for the air in some of the shut-up 
culs-de-sac to be renewed, aided by natural dif- 
fusion, which is very trifling in such a place, and 





the motion of the visitors. At the same time, 
it is possible that the air is vitiated in the pro- 
cess of warming, for I have observed similar 
symptoms at other places supplied with arti- 
ficially warmed air, but not so much in buildings 
where the real external air finds its way in 
freely without warming. 

I, and no doubt many others, can find little 
pleasure in contemplating the accumulated 
treasures at South Kensington while the venti- 
lation remains as it is, though I might get 
acclimatised were I one of those fat policemen 
one sees about the place. O. H. 








FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION AT 
DUKINFIELD, 


Srr,—Allow me to draw the attention of your 
readers to a recent fire at Dukinfield, near 
Ashton-under-Lyne, which, if thé account in 
the local paper is to be depended upon, seems 
to have put a system of fire-proof flooring to a 
complete test, which it stood triumphantly. 
The fire broke out on the 19th inst. at 3.20 p.m., 
in the fourth story of a cotton-mill, and raged 
until 7.30, when the 5,700 spindles in the room 
had been destroyed, but neither the floors 
below nor the two over were materially injured. 
Now, I think, the system which has stood so 
fair a test deserves all the advertisement which 
your paper can give. May I beg some of your 
readers in the vicinity to answer the following 
questions :— 

1. What is the size of the building ? 

2. What are details of construction and the 
designer’s name ? 

3. Are the floors above and below structurally 
damaged ?—will they have to be rebuilt ? 

J. G. 








BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me space to say 
a few words in answer to your correspondent, 
“A Builders’ Surveyor,” on the matter of 
builders’ accounts, as it is a subject of great 
interest to a large number of your readers. 

In my opinion the difficulties referred to will 
be readily overcome by adopting an improved 
system of book-keeping, which shall show, by 
means of subsidiary books, the prime cost of 
each part of the work, separately from the total 
prime cost, shown by the principal books, and a 
ready means of testing the accuracy of all 
entries. 

When this is done “A Builders’ Surveyor” 
will find no difficulty in proving beyond dispute 
the actual prime cost of any particular item 
required; and then, in dealing with men who 
have a disposition to act honourably and fairly, 
it will be easy to fix a price which shall include 
an adequate profit. 

At present, in many cases, builders are ua- 
willing to produce their books, as proof of prime 
cost, in consequence of their being kept upon an 
old-fashioned hap-hazard method,—not system, 
—which is so unsatisfactory and complicated 
that their production would hardly mend 
matters, and quite fail to give clearly the 
information required. H. C. Bevis. 








SPOTS ON PORTLAND CEMENT. 


S1r,—I quite agree with your correspondents 
that weight, fineness, and tensile strength, are 
indispensable qualities ; but there is yet another. 
Should it not be insisted that all cements should 
be so manufactured that they may not, after 
use, develope those black patches of vegetation 
that so frequently eat through paint and spoil 
the appearance of cemented walls? I have been 
annoyed beyond measure with work that has so 
turned out, and, despite all my efforts, the black 
leprous spots remain; I cannot killthem. Zo- 
pissa, silicate solution, oils, &c., have all failed. 

Tuomas E. KNIGHTLEY. 








POWER IN THE SEWER. 


Sir,—As the introduction of the electric light 
depends in a great degree on the expense of 
motive power, may I ask if the main sewer 
could not be utilised for the purpose? I am not 
aware of the volume of fluid, nor of the velocity 
with which it runs, but if these are sufficient, 
there seems to me no reason why an attempt 
should not be made to light the Thames 
Embankment, either by a turbine or an under. 
shot wheel fixed in the sewer. 

Rost, PALMER, 
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QUANTITIES. 


Sir,—With reference to the correspondence 
in your journal respecting the legal relations of 
quantity surveyors to architects, builders, and 
owners, the difficulty suggested by your corre- 
spondent, “ Fogged,” can be easily remedied by 
the insertion of a clause in the contract to the 
effect that the builder shall pay, out of the first 
instalment, to Messrs. (the quantity surveyors) 
the sum of (i.e., the amount of their charges as 
entered in the bills of quantities), and shall 
produce their receipt to the architect, who shall 
have power to refuse any further certificate 
till it is so. This has always been my practice, 
with a further provision that the employer is 
not in any way to be held answerable for the 
correctness of the said quantities. 

Cu. G. Wray. 





WEDNESBURY COMPETITION. 


Sr1r,—Some months since there appeared an advertise- 
ment in the Builder of the Welmatoecy School Board, 
inviting architects to send in plans for proposed new 
schools in High-street and New-town, Plans were to be 
sent in by the 1st of October. Nothing has been heard 
from the authorities since that time, and the drawings have 
not been returned, CoMPETITOR. 








A SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER 
MACHINE-STRAPS. 


We learn from Wieck’s Gewerbe-Zeitung that 
a German firm is now making machine-straps 
of wire. It has been attempted at various times 
to find acheap substitute for leather; gum- 
elastic, gutta-percha, and hair having been 
tried, hitherto without the desired success. 
Those three materials suffer under the great 
disadvantages that they stretch too much, are 
difficult to join, shorten, or lengthen; their 
power of adhesion is insufficient, on account of 
their tendency to stretch; they are subjected 
to the influence of temperature, and attacked by 
oils and acids. Besides all these drawbacks, 
they are too dear. The problem of finding a 
suitable substitute for leather machine-bands 
is stated to have now been solved. The driving- 
belts in question are made of the best crucible 
steel wire, in transverse network of one to ten 
wires, in any desirable length and width. The 
two ends of the strap are joined like the middle, 
so that there is no beginnizg and no ending, the 
belt forming an endless band. Those straps are 
not to be confounded with flat wire ropes, 
which, in consequence of the wires running 
parallel longitudinally, are stiff and immovable. 
All the wires run parallel only across the width, 
in such a manner that one wire catches into the 
other like a spiral, a continuous densely-woven 
chain being thus produced, the movability of 
which is so great as to enable it to go round the 
smallest pulley. The straps are also made with 
leather or elastic lining, or bordered with leather, 
clastic, hemp, hair-tape, or any other material, 
also its interstices filled with gutta-percha, to 
supply elastic bands with cotton web, and to 
prevent their stretching. The invention, which 
has been patented, consists, in the first place, 
in the combination of the wire network with 
leather or any material, in such a manner that 
the flexibility of the strap is retained, next the 
tension in transmitting mechanical labour is 
sustained by the wire-chain, the lining affecting 
only the adhesion. Where large pulleys and 
proportionately broad straps are used, the lining 
of leather, &c., may be dispensed with, and in 
that case the border of the wire netting is suffi- 
cient for transmitting large powers upon 
metallic pulleys. If, however, the pulleys are 
covered with leather, the power of the wire- 
driving bands becomes very large. The 
tightening of the strap,—shortening of the chain, 
—which is only necessary once, viz., when put 
on by means of a strap-key, may be effected 
very easily and very quickly by taking out any 
desired number of wires, and again joining the 
two ends in the same manner by twisting in 
the required number of wires. The advantages 
of these straps are stated to be as follow :—(1.) 
They stretch but very little after they have 
once been put on by means of astrap-key. (2.) 
Their power in transmitting mechanical labour 
is much larger than that of driving-belts of any 
other material. (3.) They are stronger and 
more durable than any other. (4.) They form 
an independent whole, withont beginning and 
end. (5.) Joining by means of screws, rivets, 
and the inconveniences attending their use, are 
dispensed with. (6.) An equal, steady, silent 


motion, of great importance for exact lathes, is 
insured. (7.) The driving-straps may be opened, 
shortened, lengthened, and again joined at any 
point. (8.) Repairs will not be required; each 
individual wire having to endure the same 
strain and to transmit the same amount of 
power as all the others, the strap undergoes 
wear and tear in its entirety. If the expense 
caused by repairs of leather straps in course of 
time is taken into consideration, which in large 
works reaches a pretty stiff sum per annum, 
this advantage of the patent straps is evident. 
(9.) If the wire is galvanised or oxydised, the 
straps will resist all the effects of wet weather, 
pass without injury through water or through 
damp spaces, and are never affected by the 
temperature. (10.) The original cost, com- 
pared with that of double leather straps, is 
about 33 per cent. less. 








COMPETITIONS. 


National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epi- 
leptic—The Board of Management, some few 
months ago, invited" Messrs. Batterbury & 
Huxley, Mr. M. P. Manning, and Mr. F. W. 
Stent to submit in competition plans for rebuild- 
ing the above-named hospital in Queen-square. 
The Board have decided to adopt the plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. M. P. Manning, of Mitre-court, 
Temple. The honorarium to the other compe- 
ting architects was fixed at fifty guineas. 

Blundell’s School, Tiverton.—The plans sub- 
mitted in competition for the proposed new 
school buildings at Horsdon have been on view 
at the Town-hall. The requirements issued by 
the governors for the guidance of the architects 
in the preparation of their plans comprised the 
following :—(1) Schoolroom capable of holding 
at least 250; two day-rooms for the boys, one 
of which to be suitable for a dining-room for 
day boys. (2) Head-master’s residence, with 
sufficient accommodation to supply a boarding- 
house for fifty boys, if hereafter erected in con- 
nexion therewith. (3) Porter’s or entrance 
lodge. The drainage and water-supply to be 
included and shown. The sum proposed to be 
expended for the above is 11,0001. The designs 
sent in are twenty-two in number, some of the 
architects signing their names, while others 
have adopted a motto. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


Sheffield.—The master builders of Sheffield 
have decided upon a reduction in all branches of 
the trade. The reduction, so far as regards the 
masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and labourers, 
will begin next week, and the wages of the 
joiners will be reduced on the 24th of June 
next. 

Wolverhampton.—On the 21st of December 
the whole of the associated builders in Wolver- 
hampton gave their men notice of a reduction 
of 3d. per hour all round, to take effect from the 
18th inst. The depression in this trade is in- 
creasing. Thirty-five carpenters were dis- 
charged from one yard alone in the town for 
want of employment. 

Bangor.—Notice was given on the 27th ult. at 
the Denoric slate quarries, employing 6,000 men, 
that the quarries will be worked only three 
days a week. 

Greenock.—The Greenock operative masons 
have resolved to acquiesce in the masters’ 
demand for the reduction of the wages from 
8d. to 74d. per hour from the 1st of January ; 
but they have declined to refund the 301. of fine 
imposed by the operatives on the Masters’ Asso- 
ciation some time ago in consequence of one of 
the firms having used machine-dressed stones. 
The Masters’ Association, which paid the fine 
at the time under protest, have, it is stated, re- 
solved to raise an action for the recovery of the 
fine. ——The operative joiners of the town have 
resolved that the men belonging to that trade 
in the employment of Messrs. Caird & Co., 
shall accept the reduction of 7} per cent. in 
wages, in preference to increasing the working 
hours from fifty-one to fifty-seven ;er week. 

Staffordshire—Upwards of 2,000 nailers have 
just been deprived of work in the nail-making dis- 
tricts of South Staffordshire, owing to the 
general refusal of the masters to give out work, 
although, it is stated, they have some good 
orders on hand. 

Threatened Conflict in the 





Engineering 


Trades—A general meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 





neers, &c., was held on Monday night, at the 


general office, Blackfriars-road, to consider the 
issues raised by two important documents cir. 
culated to its members by the committee of 
the Iron Trades Employers’ Association. Tho 
first letter invited a meeting of all employers 
in the London district to consider the advisa. 
bility of extending the hours of labour from 54 
to 57} hours per week,—such meeting to be 
held at the Association Office, 46, Watling. 
street, on January 7, 1879. The other docu. 
ment was a printed circular, in which the case 
of the employers was stated at some length, 
and in which reasons for the contemplated in. 
crease in the week’s work were given. After 
careful consideration of these documents, the 
council passed a resolution in favour of imme. 
diate organisation of all trades for a determined 
resistance of the contemplated attempt to de- 
stroy the nine-hourssystem. Funds are already 
available for this purpose, in addition to'the 
large sum of 260,0001. already accumulated by 
the Amalgamated Society. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Helland.—The parish church of Helland, near 
Bodmin, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Truro, after restoration under the direction of 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, architect, Mr. William May, 
of Pool, Camborne, being the contractor. Much 
of the old “cradle” roof has been repaired, 
and the new portion has been constructed on 
the same principle in pitch pine. Encaustic and 
glazed tiles have been laid, and the pulpit and 
font have been each supplied with a granite 
base. The pulpit, lectern, and communion.table 
are of plain, unpolished oak. A portion of the 
old stained window in the east end of the south 
aisle has been preserved. The building is heated 
by a Rimmington hot-air apparatus, and lighted 
by means of paraffin lamps raised on standards. 

Hollinwood.—A new church at Hollinwood is 
approaching completion, and will, it is thought, 
be finished by Easter. It will cost 8,0001., and 
a further sum of 4,0001. will be expended in a 
tower anda pealof bells. Mr. R. Knill Freeman, 
of Bolton, is the architect. 

Hornby.—Hornby Church, near Bedale, has 
been re-opened, after restoration, which, ac- 
cording to the York Herald, “has been so 
carried out as not to obliterate the fine old 
architectural beauties” of the church. The 
contractors for the whole of the works were 
Messrs. Shillitoe & Morgan, builders, of Camp- 
sall, near Doncaster, the architect being Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, A.R.A., London. The total cost 
of the restoration has been 6,0001., the whole of 
which has been contributed by the Duke and 
Duchess of Leeds. 

Burton Leonard.—A new church at Burton 
Leonard, five miles from Ripon, has been con- 
secrated. The church is dedicated to St. 
Leonard, and was erected in consequence of the 
dilapidated condition of the old fabric, which 
had become so ruinous as to be unsafe. The 
old structure was demolished in the summer 
of 1877, and plans for a new edifice were ob- 
tained from Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect 
to the Dean and Chapter of Durham. The new 
edifice is inthe Late Decorated style, and con- 
sists of a chancel, nave, and organ-chamber, a 
vestry on the north side of the nave, and a bell- 
gable at the west end. The east window is of 
five lights, and will shortly be filled in with 
stained glass, illustrative of the Ascension. It 
is the gift of Mrs. Shiffner, of Copgrove Hall. 
The whole of the stone and oak carving is the 
work of Mr. Milburn, York. The sole contractor 
is Mr. T. Wood, Pickering, and Mr. Nelson has 
acted as clerk of the works. 

Tebay.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
at Tebay, Cumberland, has been laid. The 
architect is Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle. 

West Dean.—All Saints’ Church, West Dean, 
near Seaford, Sussex, has been re-opened, after 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
E. Rumble, architect, Eastbourne, the contractor 
being Mr. Longley, of Turner’s Hill. The roof 
of the church has been entirely renovated, the 
outside of the tower covered with shingles, and 
the nave and chancel with tiles. 

Milborne St. Andrew.—The parish church of 
Milborne St. Andrew, Dorset, has been re-opened, 
after restoration and enlargement under the 
direction of Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., at a cost of 
about 2,5001. The former chancel-arch is 
Norman Transition work, the western side being 
ornamented by a bold zig-zag or chevron orna- 
ment. ‘his arch, an interesting portion of the 





remains of the former building, has been pre- 
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gerved by Mr. Street, being transferred to the 
entrance of the Pleydell aisle, while the chancel 
now has a new and larger arch. The north 
transept has been retained, but by raising the 
south wall of the nave and extending the church 
in that direction an entirely new north aisle in 
a line with the Pleydell aisle has been pro- 
vided, thus increasing the accommodation con- 
siderably. Messrs. Hale & Sons, of Salisbury, 
were the contractors. 


Bentley.x—A new church is in course of erec-. 


tion at Bentley, in the parish of South Weald, 
near Brentwood, Essex. The church is designed 
in the Early English style. It is intended to 
afford accommodation for 250 persons, and con- 
sists of a nave and south aisle about 60 ft. 
long; chancel, 30 ft. long, or one-third the 
length of the church. The organ-chamber is 
at the east end of the south aisle, and the 
tower in a corresponding position on the north 
side of the chancel; on the ground-floor of the 
tower, and ona level with the choir, is the vestry. 
Externally the walls will be faced with flint in 
random courses. The dressings to windows and 
door quoins, &c., will be in Westwood stone. 
The roofs of nave and chancel will be of high 
pitch, and tiled ; the spire broached and covered 
with oak shingles. In the interior of the church 
the same stone as that outside will be used in 
the arches, nave, arcade, chancel, and organ- 
chamber, as also throughout the chancel to 
heads of lancets and doorways. The seats will 
be of oak, likewise the ceiling to chancel, 
which will be panelled. The sacrarium and 
chancel are to be paved with marble mosaic 
in small tessera; and the nave with Minton’s 
tiles. The church is erected chiefly through 
the munificence of the Rev. Charles Almeric 
Belli (late vicar of South Weald). The archi- 
tect is Mr. Ernest C. Lee, of London, and the 
builder is Mr. Joseph 8S. Hammond, Romford. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS- 


Bowdon (Cheshire).—The memorial stones of 
a new Baptist chapel and schools at Bowdon 
have been laid. The building will be Italian in 
character, of red brick, and is being erected at 
the junction of Hale-road and Byrom-street. 
The lower story will be used for school pur- 
poses, and will comprise a schoolroom, 67 ft. 
long and 39 ft. wide, with two class-roo ms, 
library, &c., and will be provided with a sepa- 
rate entrance from Byrom-street, and also have 
communication with the chapel by means of a 
staircase in the tower. The upper floor com- 
prises the chapel, 73 ft. long, 39 ft. wide, and 
28 ft. high, with a gallery over the main 
entrance. Accommodation will be provided for 
nearly 500 persons. Vestries are provided at 
the back of the chapel with a separate entrance 
from Byrom-street. The main facade is 
towards Hale-road, und will be flanked by a 
campanile rising to a height of 64 ft. The 
cost of the buildings will be about 2,1001., and 
the works are being executed by Mr. J. Penning- 
ton, builder, Bowdon, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. William Owen, 
architect, Manchester. 

Blackley.—A new Baptist chapel is being built 
at Blackley, near Elland. It is intended to 
accommodate 500 adults and 240 children, and 
will also contain minister’s, deacons’, and singers’ 
vestries. The interior is to be of varnished 
pitch pine, and it is expected that the building 
will be ready for occupation in the month of 
June. The schoolroom, underneath the chapel, 
will hold from 350 to 400 scholars, besides heat. 
ing apparatus room, serving-kitchen, store- 
toom, and superintendent’s vestry. The archi- 
tect is Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, of Halifax, and 
the contractors are as follow :—Masons, T. Bot- 
tomley, Elland; joiners, Hirst & Wilson, Elland ; 
glazing, J. Bolton, Halifax; heating apparatus, 
J. Calvert, West Vale. The total cost, including 
site, will be about 3,5001. 

Borrowby.—A new Wesleyan Chapel at Bor- 
towby, near Northallerton, has been opened. It 
18 Gothic in style, is capable of holding 200 per- 
Sons, and has cost 5001. The stonework has 
been executed by Mr. Eyles, builder, of North- 
allerton ; the joiner-work by Messrs. Foggin & 
Sons; the painting by Mr. Wm. T. Cooper; 
and the plumbers’ work by Mr. F. B. Fowler, 
Northallerton. Mr. W. Foggin, Northallerton, 
18 the architect. 

Alves.—The Free Church of Alves, N.B., has 
been rebuilt and opened for worship. The new 
building has been erected from plans by Messrs. 
Reed & Melven, architects, Elgin. It has a spire 
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rising to a height of 53 ft. The church measures 
50 ft. long by 42 ft. wide, and is fitted with 
galleries and a platform-pulpit. The accommo- 
dation is for 500 persons, and the cost is about 
1,0001. 

Middlesbrough.—A new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, erected in Gilkes-street, Middlesbrough, 
has been opened. It is built of brick, with 
stone facings, and is capable of accommodatiag 
850 people. The total cost has been 1,300l. 
The whole of the work has been under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Ralph Jackson, 
Middlesbrough. Mr. J. Lord was the builder. 

Cannock.—The Wesleyan Chapel here has 
been reopened, after renovation and alterations 
under the direction of Mr. Loxton, architect. 

Dunnington.—A new Baptist Chapel at Dun 
nington, near Alcester, has been opened. It is 
built of native blue stone, with Bath stone 
facings. The builders are Messrs. Smallwood & 
Co., of Alcester and Wootton Wawen. The total 
cost is about 1,4001. 

Broomhill.—A Wesleyan Chapel is in course of 
erection at Broomhill, near Amble, Northumber- 
land. The building is intended to accommodate 
300 worshippers, and the cost will be about 7001. 
Messrs. E. & A. M. Spence, of Amble, are the 
builders. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Cork.—On the 23rd ult. the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes to the students of the Cork 
School of Art took place. The report sub- 


mitted by the head-master, Mr. James Brenan, | Y 


R.H.A., showed that the number of students on 
the roll of the school for the year was 260, 
being an increase of twenty-one over the num- 
ber for the preceding year. The number of 
works sent to South Kensington for examination 
was 780, and the number of prizes awarded 
was fourteen, an increase of five over last 
year. In the second-grade examinations thirty- 
seven students were successful, being an increase 
of thirteen over last year. As in the case of 
so many towns in England, great inconvenience 
is suffered by the Cork School of Art through 
the inadequacy and unsuitability of the only 
premises available. A better state of things 
is, however, looked forward to with hopeful- 
ness. 

Seaham Harbour.—The annual presentation 
of prizes in connexion with the Art and Science 
classes here took place the other day. The 
school shows marked advancement both in 
numbers and in work done, and special prizes 
were offered by the Marquess of Londonderry. 
Mr. John Smith, the head-master, presented his 
report, in which he urged that employers of 
labour would advance their own interest by send- 
ing their apprentices to such classes. During 
the past year, there were fifty-three students in 
art and six in science, as compared with forty- 
five and three respectively in the preceding 
year. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Pembroke (Bermuda).—Two stained-glass win- 
dows, one to the memory of the late bishop, and 
the other to the late rector, have just been 
placed in St. John’s Church, Pembroke, Ber- 
muda, They are by Ballantine & Son, of Edin- 
burgh, and consist of two lights each, that in 
memory of the bishop having for its subject 
“‘ Our Lord’s Charge to St. Peter,” and “St. Paul 
preaching at Athens”; and that in memory of 
the rector, “The Sower sowing the Seed,” and 
“The Shepherd feeding his Flock.” The 
bishop’s window has been erected by members 
of the Church of England in the colony. 

Kington Magna (Dorset).—A new west window 
has been placed in the church of this parish by 
Miss Dugdale, daughter of a former rector, to 
the memory of her parents and sisters. The 
stained-glass work has been executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London. Thethree 
principal lights represent the infant Saviour in 
the centre, and on each side the adoration of 
the Magi, and that of the shepherds. The 
stonework of the window, which is new, is 
Decorated in character, and was executed by 
Mr. Lilly, of Gillingham, at his Chilmark, 
Wardour, and Tisbury quarries. 

Hales Owen. — A stained-glass window has 
recently been placed in the east end of the 
south aisle of the parish church of Hales Owen. 
It is the gift of Sybella Lady Lyttelton, in 
memory of the late Lord Lyttelton. The 
window is by Messrs. Hardman, of Birming- 
ham. The gift included the tracery, which was 
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designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott for the 
intended restoration of that part of the church 
whenever the work may be resumed. The 
subject, chosen by Lady Lyttelton, was suggested 
by the first portion of the Te Deum, and is treated 
in twelve sections, as follows:—In the upper 
division are angels, archangels, cherubim, and 
seraphim ;-in the second, apostles (St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. John the Evangelist), 
prophets (David, Isaiah, and Elijah); martyrs. 
and confessors (Abel, Daniel, and Stephen) ; and 
patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob). 

Epworth.—The east window of Epworth 
Church has been filled with stained glass, to 
commemorate the lengthened period which has 
marked the incumbency of the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Dundas, who for five-and-thirty years 
has been rector of the small capital of the Isle 
of Axholme. The window is from a design by 
Mr. James Fowler, architect, Louth, and was 
executed by Mr. W. H. Constable, of Cambridge. 
It contains four lights, each with two subjects, 
—Christ bearing his cross, the Crucifixion, the 
Ascension, our Lord’s appearance to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, the Adoration of the Magé 
(occupying, however, two lights), and Chriss 
disputing with the doctors in the Temple. 

Eccleshall.—A new stained-glass window, the 
gift of two ladies in memory of their sister, 
has lately been placed in the south aisle of 
Eccleshall Church, from the designs of Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. The subject is the finding of 
our Lord in the Temple at the age of twelve 
ears. The window consists of three lights.: 
Kelsale.-—The east window of Kelsale Church,. 
Saxmundham, has just been filled with stained 
glass to the memory of the late Rev. Lancelot 
Robert Brown, and Anna Maria his wife, by their 
daughter Georgiana and her husband, Mr. 
Frederick F. J. Morrice. The subject is the 
Ascension, and it occupies the entire five lower 
lights. The window was executed from a 
design by Mr. M. Camm, by Messrs. Camm 
Brothers, Birmingham, and erected by Mr. 
Martin Thomas Gunn, of Stowmarket. 











THE PREPARATION OF PLANS FOR MAIN 
SEWERAGE, DRAINAGE, AND WATER. 
SUPPLY. 


A REVISED edition of suggestions as to the 
preparation of district maps, and of plans for 
sewerage, drainage, and water supply, by Mr: 
Robert Rawlinson, C.B., has been issued (Knight 
& Co.). Much has been added, both in the 
letter-press and in the plans, and the suggestions 


them would enable a man to set up as a sani- 
tary engineer. Mr. Rawlinson has put into 
them the result of all his large und well- 
digested experience. 








Hooks Receibed. 


Dangers to Health: a Pictorial Guide to 
Domestic Sanitary Defects. By T. Princin. 
Teate, M.A. London: J. & J. Churchill. 
1878. 

Ir Mr. Teale’s blue arrows, like forked lightning, 

or Medizeval devils’ tails, dashing here and there 

out of soil-pipes and drains into cisterns and. 
chambers, do not frighten people into a proper 
revision of their domestic sanitary arrange- 
ments, we do not know what will. There is 
nothing like an appeal to the eye :— 
** Things by the ear received, men’s minds excite 

Much less than when submitted to the sight ; 

For the spectator, with his trusty eyes, 

To his own mind impressions best applies.” 

When we began our crusade,—say thirty 
years ago,—against the frightful evils which 
then existed, and were bent on arousing public 
attention, we acted largely on this belief, and it 
would be found, on looking back to our early 
volumes,* that all those sanitary defects which 
are now recognised, formulated, and prescribed 
for, were pointed out by means of drawings of 
existing instances, which were in some quarters. 
ridiculed and even abused as exaggerations. We 
say emphatically all, without exception. 

Mr. Teale’s volume is @ very valuable con- 
tribution to hygienic literature; results of the 
defects described are given, and remedies are 








* See also ‘“‘ London Shadows: a Glance at the Homes 
of the Thousands,” by Geo, Godwin, 1854; ‘‘ Town Swamps 
and Social Bridges,” by the same, 1859; ‘‘ Another Blow 





for Life,” by the same, 1864, &c. 


are now so complete that a careful study of 
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pointed out: its circulation cannot fail to do 


Apart to some extent from the real object of 
this book, Mr. Teale, in connexion with the sub- 
ject of ventilation, makes some suggestions 
with reference to the accumulation of dust in 
glass cases for museum specimens which deserve 
investigation. Every one knows the injury thus 
caused, and the expense it causes, but the reason 
why the dust gets admission as it does to even 
the most carefully-made glass cases, is seldom 
thought of. The author points out that the air 
within is constantly altering in volume through 
changes in temperature and of barometric pres- 
sure, and that this causes perpetual currents of 
dirt-laden air through minute crevices. The 
remedy is to supply the case in a regular way 
with cleansed air, and Mr. Teale suggests and 
illustrates some arrangements for effecting this 
satisfactorily. 





VARIORUM. 


Tux Christmas number of the Masonic Maga- 
zine (Kenning) includes a new story, by Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, called ‘ Catherine Carmi- 
chael; or, Three Years’ Running,” and a very 
interesting story it is. The number has for 
frontispiece a very good portrait of Lord Skel- 
mersdale, Deputy Grand Master of the Craft.——- 
“The Garden Oracle for 1879” (Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine Office) contains a large amount of informa- 
tion; for example, descriptive lists of all the 
new plants, new flowers, and new fruits; an 
analysis of the varieties of potatoes, with special 
reference to their relative productiveness, lia- 
bility to disease, and table quality; and a 
treatise on the construction and management 
of propagating cases, with special reference 
to the requirements of amateur gardeners. 
——wWe take a paragraph from “The Popular 
Educator” for January, on “A Course of 
Tinting” :—‘‘ In commencing these instructions 
in water-colour painting, we would urge upon 
our pupils the necessity of good drawing, and 
keeping up the practice of it, as in a great 
measure their success in painting will depend 
upon the ability they possess for representing 
the exact forms of objects with the lead-pencil. 
Colours, like lines, must be put in their right 
places, and the power of doing this in both cases 
is strictly that of drawing. We do not leave off 
drawing when we put down the lead-pencil, we 
simply change the instrument and continue 
drawing, but with other materials. The pupil 
is often too anxious to begin the painting and 
leave much of the drawing to be done, if 
possible, with the brush, sometimes from a total 
inability to carry out faithfully to the end what 
we should call a clear or severe outline, or from 
not understanding its importance: we can tell 
such that if they find it difficult to represent 
the forms of objects truthfully with the pencil, 
they will not be able to fulfil their intention with 
the brush ; and if they are desirous of finishing 
the picture quickly, we advise them to draw it 
well first, and so avoid the inevitable blotching 
erasures which would spoil its appearance, and 
cause so much discouragement. Nothing more 
readily exposes the defects in a drawing than 
filling it up with colour, for the errors and im- 
perfections crop up as the painting advances, 
and many who have foolishly neglected to bestow 
a little more time and care upon the drawing, 
could testify to the discouragement and failure 
which usually follow.” 
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Depression in the Lancashire Building 
“Trade.—At the last monthly meeting of the 
Moss-side Local Board, a discussion arose on 
the question of allowing builders further time 
for the settlement of their paving accounts. A 
deputation attended, and pleaded that the depres- 
sion in trade, and the number of houses in the 
district unoccupied, prevented them paying just 
yet. Building societies had also deprived them of 
support owing to depositors withdrawing on 
account of hard times. Mr. Murgatroyd said 
that if the Board were to avail themselves of 
their borrowing powers they would then be in a 
position to relieve these gentlemen. They had 
no right to deal kindly with one and not with 
another, and he moved that no remissions be 
made to any property-owners until the Board 
put themselves in such a position to make them 
pro rata. It appeared that the builders who 
interviewed the Board were paying originally 
50l. per month; this was reduced by the finance 
committee to 251., and the Board resolved to 
reduce it to 201. 





Miscellanew. 


The Dewsbury Reporter has devoted a great deal 
of space to the publication of extracts from a 
long and interesting report made by. Dr. Thorne 
Thorne to the Local Government Board on the 
sanitary condition of the townships in the 
Dewsbury Registration District. The report is 
the outcome of an investigation, extending over 
several weeks, ordered by the central authority 
in London because of the “continued preva- 
lence of fever” in the townships, as disclosed 
in the returns of the Registrar-General. The 
report reveals a wretched state of things, 
especially in Dewsbury itself. Houses built 
back-to-back, over-crowded, and without venti- 
lation; manufacturing refuse (of which decom- 
posing urine forms part), left in back yards to 
pollute the soil and atmosphere; badly-paved 
and drained, and ill-scavenged streets ; midden- 
privies abutting upon dwelling-rooms ; defective 
drainage, through which the basements of many 
of the houses are flooded by storm water from 
the sewers in times of heavy rainfall; insuffi- 
cient ventilation of the sewers; these, together 
with an inadequate and inferior water-supply 
(largely drawn from polluted wells), are some 
of the causes which have made Dewsbury 
and its neighbouring townships so unsatisfac- 
tory as to their sanitary condition. In Batley, 
for instance, Dr. Thorne says that midden-privies 
built in actual contact with houses and soaking 
into cellars were several times met with, and 
the same structures are often so placed as of 
necessity to foul the air inside as well as outside 
dwellings. And these serious faults in the 
matter of house construction, the inspector 
says, “are not limited to old houses, for in one 
locality, where the ground sloped rapidly, I 
found the midden-privy of a new house built in 
actual contact with the bedroom of a neighbour- 
ing house at a lower level. Bye-laws under 
which such constructions can be erected clearly 
need revision.” Liversedge, Heckmondwike, 
Birstall, Gomersal, Birkenshaw, Morley, Ossett, 
Mirfield,—all have their bills of mortality swelled 
by the sanitary defects already enumerated. In 
some of the places back-to-back houses are still 
being built! Dr. Thorne points out the remedial 
measures that ought to be taken, and primarily 
strongly insists upon an abundaut supply of 
wholesome water and proper systems of drain- 
age. It is certainly high time for the local 
sanitary authorities to quicken, or be quickened, 
into action on behalf of the teeming populations 
in their midst. 


Haworth Church and the Brontes.—The 
proposal to pull down Haworth Church, York- 
shire, and to build a new church on the site, is 
provoking much opposition. Mr. T. Wemyss 
Reid, editor of the Leeds Mercury, in a letter to 
the Times, admits that the present church is 
old and inconvenient, but, he says, “It is the 
one great memorial in stone of one of the noblest 
and most touching stories connected with our 
English literature. It contains the precious 
dust of Charlotte and Emily Bronté; and so 
long as the names of those great women are 
remembered, it cannot fail to be regarded as 
one of the most interesting shrines of our native 
genius. Is it absolutely necessary that this 
building should be destroyed, and the graves 
of the Brontés, with the monumental tablet 
which records their names, rudely disturbed, in 
order that a handsome Gothic edifice should be 
provided for the satisfaction of the incumbent 
of Haworth and the convenience of the 
parishioners? Land is’ cheap at Haworth. 
With all the waste of moors stretching away 
for miles from the very edge of the churchyard, 
there can be no difficulty in providing a suitable 
site at small expense for the new church, if new 
church there must be. Can it not be built, there- 
fore, without necessitating the destruction of 
that old building, which should be for ever 
‘sacred to the memory of the Brontés ?’” 


New Gasworks, Audley.—The new gas- 
works provided by the Audley (Staffordshire) 
Local Board have just been opened. The works 
were designed, and the plans and specifications 
prepared, by Mr. John Davies, engineer and 
manager to the Kidsgrove Gas Company, and 
the whole of the work, which was commenced 
in June last, has been carried out entirely under 
his direction. Messrs. Drewitt & Pickering 
were the contractors for the buildings, and the 
executors of the late Mr. George Barker have 
completed the ironwork which he contracted to 





execute. 


The Sanitary Condition of Dewsbury.— | /@™8° 





The New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 
has been opened, after reconstruction and en. 
ment. The previous building was almost 
totally destroyed by fire in July, 1877. The 
new building has been erected from plans pre. 
pared by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F'.S.A., of London, 
in conjunction with Messrs. E. Davies & Son, 
Liverpool. The building stands at the angle 
formed by the junction of Stanley and Scotland 
roads, and, with its lofty towers and high Man. 
sard roof forms quite a feature of this part of 
the town. The ground-floor of the building 
comprises a tavern and café, and also billiard. 
rooms with seven tables. These are approached 
by entrances entirely distinct from the tavern 
at the corner, and the same entrance! affords 
access to six American bowling-alleys in the 
basement. The theatre affords seats for 2,000 
persons, and it is stated that every precaution 
has been taken to minimise danger in the case 
of panic. The ceiling is of elaborate design, 
and this and the two tiers of box-fronts and 
proscenium pillars have been manufactured by 
the patentees, Jackson & Son, of London, in 
their fibrous plaster, and ornamentally painted 
and decorated by Messrs. Dondy and assistants, 
from the designs of the architect. The general 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Haigh 
& Co., of Fraser-street, as general contractors, 
with the following as sub-contractors :—Messrs. 
Roberts & Robinson, for the brickwork; Mr. 
Thornton, for the masonry; Mr. Jones, of 
Mount-pleasant, for the {plastering; Messrs. 
Walker & Pendleton, for the ironwork; Messrs. 
Catlow, for the plumbing. The scenery and 
act-drop have been painted by Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. F. Stripling, from London, has been the 
clerk of the works, and has superintended the 
erection of the elaborate mechanical stage. 


The Purification of Sewage.—A confer- 
ence of representatives of various local autho- 
rities in Lancashire, and of sanitary engineers, 
was held on the 20th ult., in Manchester, to 
consider the question of dealing with water- 
carried sewage. Sir Henry Cole introduced the 
subject, pointing out that great benefits would 
result from the federation of places in the 
catchment basins of the rivers of Lancashire 
with the view of promoting the economical puri- 
fication of sewage. The outcome of such joint 
action would be the saving of about one-third 
of the amount which would have to be expended 
if the places acted independently. He asked 
the gentlemen present to apply their practical 
knowledge to facts which, in connexion with 
this matter, he laid before them, so as to meet 
the requirements of the law in purifying, with 
the greatest efficiency, economy, and perma- 
nency, the sewage of the various places with 
which they were connected. ~Unless these 
places combined to carry out an efficient method 
of dealing with their sewage, the Government 
would establish a Conservancy Board for the 
whole country, and the results would not, in 
many cases, be agreeable. On the motion of 
Mr. Green (Todmorden), seconded by Mr. 
Farrar, the following resolution was passed :— 

‘That this meeting is of opinion that greater economy 

will be promoted by having the sewage of the greatest 
number of inhabitants brought — for purification, 
by which the cost will be reduced in an inverse ratio to 
the numbers, and recommends all sanitary Boards to con- 
sider carefully the principle of federation before they 
adopt any other system of purification,” 
It was also decided, on the suggestion of Sir 
Henry Cole, to adjourn the meeting for three 
months, in order that {consideration might be 
given to the question as to whether avy prac- 
tical steps could be taken. 


The New Law on Factories and Work- 
shops.—On Wednesday the new Act to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to factories 
and workshops came into force. It isa large 
Act, containing some 107 sections and several 
schedules, with numerous regulations to carry 
out the new law. An abstract of the Act is to 
be placed in every factory and workshop. It is 
divided into four parts. The first has reference 
to the general law relating to factories and 
workshops, including the safety of machinery; 
the employment of children, and the ane 
appointed. The second part relates to specia 
provisions of particular cases, and the third part 
to administration, penalties, and legal proceed- 
ings under the Act. The fourth part has refer- 
ence to definitions, and to the repeal of nearly 
twenty statutes and parts by the new — 
There are various provisions as to holidays “st 
the employment of young children. rane eg 
powers are conferred on inspectors to enter 
factories. 
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The Proposed New Building 
tions for G 
ordered by Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, in 
reference to the proposed new building regula- 
tions for Glasgow, was resumed in the Ordinary 
Court, at the county buildings, on the 24th ult. 
The Sheriff Principal, Mr. Clark, who presided, 
asked Mr. Lang, the representative of the town 
council, whether he was prepared to make any 
further concessions, with the view of obviating 
the objections which had been taken to the pro- 
posed regulations, and he replied that he was 
not in a position to concede anything further in 
the meantime. The points of the case, said the 
Sheriff Principal, seemed to him,—(1) whether 
the regulations were desirable or necessary 
from a sanitary point of view; (2) whether, if 
desirable or necessary, they should not be modi- 
fied somewhat in details ; (3) whether, in cases 
of compulsory removals under them, compensa- 
tion should not be given; (4) whether they 
ought not to be carried out in the ordinary 
courts instead of in the Dean of Guild Court ; and 
(5) whether they should not form the subject of 
a general Act, applicable to all Scotland, or at 
least to the vicinity of Glasgow within a radius 
of six miles. The inquiry was then adjourned 
till the 9th of January that evidence might 
be taken as to whether the regulations were 
desirable or necessary. 

“The Use of the Beautiful in our 
Churches.”—This was the title of a paper 
recently read at Dewsbury by Mr. J. W. Con- 
non, architect (of the firm of Holtom & Connon). 
The author sought to show that a church, 
having a certain sanctity as a place set apart 
for the worship of God, cannot be too richly 
adorned; that the ornament used ought to be 
appropriate, and to be ecclesiastical in its cha- 
facter; that the key-note to the applied adorn- 
ment ought to be that of religious symbolism, 
both for its propriety and for its historical asso- 
ciations; that a church should have arrange- 
ments distinctive of its purpose, among which, 
as being specially ecclesiastical, ought to be 
chancel and altar; that the services ought to 
be as ornate and elahorate as is consistent with 
good taste; and that a distinction should be 
drawn between the reverential and the ad- 
monitory divisions of the service; or, in other 
words, between the sermon and the rest of the 
service. In conclusion, he said they ought to 
feel imbued with the glowing words of Scrip- 
ture, which expresses in lovely imagery a fitting 
temple for our God,—“ I will lay thy stones 
with many colours, and thy foundation with 
sapphires. And I will make thy windows of 
agates, and thy gates of carbuncle, and all thy 
borders of pleasant stones.’ 

Progress in Penzance.—New docks are 
about to be constructed in Penzance, and a new 
railway-station is in course of erection by 
Messrs. Vernon & Evens, of Cheltenham. In 
the extreme west of the borough Mr. Robbins is 
steadily pushing on three new roads, which open 
up building plots on what is known as the Haw- 
kins property,—land between Alexandra-road 


and the town, and pretty slopes west of Pol-- 


withen and north of Alverton-lane. The large 
Bible Christian Chapel in Taroveor-lane, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid a few months 
ago by Sir John St. Aubyn, bart., M.P., is com- 
pleted as far as the wails and roof are concerned, 
and Mr. Henry Carne, the contractor, is push- 
ing on the woodwork of the interior. Madron 
18 enclosing its new additional burial-ground. 
Paul has commenced its new Board schools (Mr. 
Henry Carne, carpenter; Messrs. Dustow & Sons, 
masons). Newlyn, which is also in Paul parish, 
commences very shortly an addition to its Wes- 
leyan day and Sunday schools, the plans for which 
have been prepared by Mr. John W. Trounson. 
The same architect has drawn plans for a mor- 
tuary chapel at Lelant, the gift of the late Capt. 
Perry. Mr. Philip Hurrell, of Lelant, has the 
contract for this, At Madron new girls’ and 
infants’ schools are being erected. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Trythall, Ford, & Gendall, 
and the cost will be 1,0001. 

St. Alban’s Archeological Society.— Mr. 
John Chapple, clerk of the works at St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, in a letter addressed ta 1s, demurs 
to parts of our report of the last meeting of this 
Society, and says animus is shown in ignoring 
his name. He is quite in error here; the omis. 
Sion was entirely accidental. Mr. Chapple, by 


the way, like the rest of the world under similar 
circumstances, has never thought it worth while 
to write when his name has been mentioned 
with commendation in our pages. 
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.—The stonework of this bridge over 
the harbour has been completed by the laying 
of the upper courses of the eight buttress- 
turrets which spring from the tall granite piers. 
With the exception of fixing in their permanent 
equidistant positions the light retaining girders 
stretching between the higher parapets and of 
adding a few ornamental brackets, the whole of 
the ironwork is also finished. Between each of 
the two pairs of piers rising from the river bed 
an iron semicircular arch has been constructed. 
Both arches support massive iron crossbeams, 
which run beneath the junctions of the long 
central and its two cortiguous spans. For the 
purpose of giving stability, as well as of soften- 
ing the harsh outline caused by parapets 20 ft. 
high, ending with one side being contrasted 
with others only half that height, beginning on 
the other side of the land piers, brackets have 
been introduced at the angles formed above 
Broomielaw and Clyde-place. Each bracket 
exhibits a shield bearing the lion rampant, and 
surmounted by the words “Caledonian Rail- 
way.” The eight granite half-turrets are to be 
crowned by a series of lamp groups, which have 
been constructed by Messrs. M‘Dowall, Steven, 
& Co., Milton Ironworks. 


Water Supply, Chipping-Norton.—The 
new waterworks for the supply of Chipping- 
Norton have been completed and opened. The 
water is derived from the oolite rock which caps 
the elevated ground at the back of the town, 
and which forms a great natural reservoir, from 
which many springs arise. The Glyme is one 
of the most considerable of these. In the clay 
which immediately underlies the rock at the 
Glyme pumping- station are constructed brick 
culverts or drains 9 ft. in diameter, which col- 
lect the water through holes in their upper sur- 
faces, and convey it to a central chamber, the 
whole storage capacity of the reservoir thus 
formed being over 50,000 gallons. A steam 
pump forces the water from this collecting 
station to a distributing reservoir on the high 
ground behind Back-lane, a distance of about 
1,200 yards. This reservoir is capable of con- 
taining 400,000 gallons, and is built in two 
equal divisions, and covered with an iron roof. 
The main pipes which conduct the water from 
this reservoir through the streets of the town 
by gravitation are kept constantly charged, Mr. 
W. H. Y. Webber is the engineer, and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Burden and Messrs. Pon- 
tifex & Wood. 


Christmas Hospitality in Exeter. — 
“Wandering Exonian” (Mr. Harry Hems) gave 
his tenth annual Christmas Feast to the aged 
poor of Exeter on Christmas Day. The place 
chosen was Gidley’s Restaurant, in St. Stephen’s 
Bow, and fifty-one ancient dames and aged 
men,—whose ages varied from 60 to 80, with 
the exception of two under and over these 
figures, —were fortunate in receiving invita- 
tions. Some of them had several times been 
guests upon similar occasions at the same board, 
and they came with pleasant greetings for the 
host and his family. With others it was the 
first time, but one and all were made to feel 
at home, and received the warmest welcome. 
It was one o’clock when the guests assembled, 
and the hour was that of ten when the party 
broke up. ‘“ Wandering Exonian,” in replying 
to the toast of his health, expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to his “helpers in the feast,” who 
were many. 

Episcopal Throne, St. Andrew’s, FPly- 
mouth..-— The new bishop’s throne in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, the gift of Mr. 
Alfred Hingston, one of the churchwardens, 
has been uncovered. The throne, together with 
the new credence, is from the designs of Messrs. 
G. G. & J. O. Scott, sons and successors of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, to whom the restora- 
tion of the church was entrusted. The throne 
stands upon a raised platform, and assumes the 
shape of a seat and desk. Its position in the 
church is at the foot of the lowest of the 
polished marble steps by which the table is 
gained. It stands within the Communion-rails 
upon the north side, and its back rests against 
the dwarfed parclose screen. The fittings, 
throne, and credence are the work of Mr. Harry 
Hems, Exeter. 

“Science Made Easy.”—It will be seen 
from an advertisement in another column that 
this course of lectures by Mr. T. Twining, at the 
Artisans’ Institute, will commence on Monday 





next. 
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Business Premises at Brighton.— Messrs. 
John Beal & Oo., wholesale newsagents and 
stationers, have just completed some extensive 
alterations and additions to their premises, 
which occupy a site including and extending 
from Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Hast-street, to Old 
Steine. Mr. Arthur Loader is the architect, 
and the contractor has been Mr. G. R. Lockyer, 
whose foreman was Mr. George Avis. Mr. 
Slatter, of East-street, did the gasfitting. The 
total outlay upon the alterations, which will 
conduce greatly to the well-ordered conduct of 
Py Beal’s large business, has been about 

? e 


Irregularity in the Town Surveyor’s 
Office, Liverpool.—From the proceedings of 
the finance and estate committee, submitted to 
the town council on Wednesday last, it ap- 
peared that they had investigated a complaint 
with reference to Mr. Thomas Holmes, an archi- 
tectural assistant in the office of the surveyor, 
having done private work for a gentleman in 
Bootle. The surveyor reported that Mr. Holmes 
had given great satisfaction in the office, and 
had made a mistake in performing the work at 
home, through not being aware of the existence of 
a standing order prohibiting private work being 
done in leisure hours. The chairman of the 
committee was directed to reprimand Mr. 
Holmes. 


Sanatorium for Children, Southport. — 
On the 28th ult., the new sanatorium for sick 
children, which has been erected in Hawks- 
head-street South, Southport, was formally 
opened by Lady Lindsay. The building, which 
is Gothic in character, has been designed by 
Messrs. Mellor & Sutton, architects, and the sole 
contractor was Mr. T. Duxfield. The front 
elevation is faced with patent bricks, relieved 
with stone. The main feature is a central pro- 
jecting entrance, approached by a flight of 
steps, which is flanked by two other projecting 
gables. The cost of the building has been about 
2,7001. 


Derby Central School of Science.—At 
the annual meeting of the Derby Central School 
of Science, held the other day, the committee 
reported that at no previous period had the 
school been in so sound and healthy a state. 
The report of the head master (Mr. Coyle) 
stated that of the 137 students on the register, 
twenty-eight were studying geometry, thirteen 
machine drawing, twenty building construction 
and graphical statics, while eleven were devoting 
attention to acoustics, light, and heat. One 
student was successful in the open competition 
for entrance to the Royal Civil Engineering 
College, Cooper’s-hill. 


Luther’s House at Mansfeld.—According 
to a German paper, Luther’s house at Mansfeld, 
which remained in the possession of the 
Reformer’s descendants till the middle of the 
last century, has just been bought by a person 
who wishes to turn it into a public-house! To 
prevent its being converted to any such use, & 
committee has been formed with a view to 
raising funds for its purchase and preservation. 


The Church of St. Mary-at-Hill, East- 
cheap, has been scheduled by the Inner Circle 
line in the event of their scheme receiving 
Parliamentary sanction, though they do not 
propose to go nearer to the site than 75 ft., the 
widening of the thoroughfare at this point also 
not coming within 45 ft. The Citizen states 
that the rector will oppose the scheme. 


Paris,—The Supreme Fine Art Commission 
has agreed to the scheme by which the Salon 
every third year will mainly consist of the 
best pictures of the two previous years, the 
right of medallists to exhibit at least one 
picture without examination by the jury being: 
suspended at this triennial exhibition. 


Fire in a Liverpool Timber-yard.—On 
the night of the 27th ult. a very destructive 
fire, entailing damage to the extent of several 
thousand pounds, occurred in the saw-mill and 
timber-yard in Dexter-street, Park-place, Liver- 
pool, belonging to Mr. B. L. Lloyd. 








TENDERS 

For constructing roads, ng and curbing, sewers, 
drains, &c., on estate at Enfield, for the Birkbeck Free- 
hold Land Society. Mr, St. John H, Hancock, sur- 





veyor :— 
; Waddingham...... aucacaiceetedibedecss £3,988 0 0 
Pound gocertet) iedasesdksdisertess . 3,400 0 0 
ae eadonsaads 3,060 0 0 
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For first portion of the Tonic Sol-Fa College, Forest 
Gate, Essex. Mr. T. Lewis Banks, architect. Quantities 
by Mr, J. Sargeant :— 

Allowance for sand 


and ballast. 
DON isindssssiess £2,898 0 0...£30 0 0 
dJosolyne ......... 2,852 0 0... 38 0 0 
Bangs & Co. 2,79 00... 31 0 0 
Downs ........ + 2,752 00... 0 3 6cubic yard. 
Sharpe & Mills 2,636 00... 44 0 0 
orter® ......... 2,615 00... 700 
Hunt (too late) 2,398 0 0... 2310 0 


ot en, except as regards allowance for sand and 
8 





For ston & chapel, Broadway, Cardiff. Messrs. W.G. 
Habershon & Fawckner, architects :— 
‘hoe "geal £5,910 0° 
Dicken a Chea PeGauschenosbosehene see 5,400 O 
EE METER, necscveerdseovobecvesenes 5,295 





Jones & Co, 
J. Robbins 
Purnell & Fry 
Thomas ......... 


POCO ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseses 


w 
eocmococooreocecscosdo 
ceococooocooscsoosoosooso 





For Marshes-road Schools, 
Fawckner, architects :— 


Prosser 


Messrs. W, G, Habershon & 


ee ary 3 9 
00 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 








For Bible Christian chapel and minister's h 
Messrs, W, G. Habershon & Fawckner, archinects ; oe. 


oe House, 

i EO £1,789 O ...£998 0 0 
Robbins Se biepienees 1,750 0 0 900 0 0 
Price & Evans... 1,610 0 0 ... 950 0 0 
Marshall ......... 1,555 00 ... 770 0 0 
Purnell & Fry... 1,498 00 . 727 10 O 
Shepherd ......... 1,44) 0 0 ... 775 0 0 
Thomas ............ 1,478 00 ... 730 0 0 
Kuill & Geen -- 1,470 00 ... 72900 
Green & Miller... 1,33019 3 ... 847 6 8 
Shepton............ 1,445 0 0 ... 727123 0 
Jones & Oo. ...... 1,361 0 0 ... 739 0 0 
Lewis, Bros....... 1,429 0 0 ... 700 0 0 
Howard .........00 1,455 410 .., 644 0 0 

For Chapel and une, 

vomie pbnipeovepensnenssccocescencosser #2,350 0 0 
UGE secsgdecccceccrccccccecsccccccssccce 23170 9 0 





for house at Leytonst — 
Boreham, iockiass onstone, for Mr, Vinnicombe. 
Roberts .., 
Cattey...... 
Horlock . 
Bradford .. 


Mr, F, 





For new vestries, Methodist F : 
Town, Mr. F, Boreham, architect ; — Church, Canning 


aah EEG £234 0 0 
CO iccticnineadicn ath a, vee 268 0 0 
B Pitan snsisckccacseescEevens. 225 0 0 
TE eiiteenteees oe 





For a pair of semi-detached houses, for Messrs. Hill & 


—- at East-end, Finchley, Mr. J, E, Sears, archi- 


TO CORRESFONDENTS. 


Cc. G. W.—L. & H.—H. & 0.—M. &§8.—W. M.—G. R.—W. T.— 
Mrs. P.—E. H.—H. F.—J. D.—R. P. 8.—G. R. W.—S. & Son.— 
J.T.B. G—C. J. K—H."P.—B. &{H.—M. P. B—S. G.—J. W.— 
E. N.—C. L.—C. M.—A. P.—F. A. E.—W. W. L.—J. E. P.—Dr. B.— 
W. 8. (pipés are burst during the freezing, the damage discovered in 
the thawing)—J. 8. H. (next week).—J. P. (names and figures in 

“copy” sent not readable). 


We are compelled to decline petating ont books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


——— VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
RADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix Pha (about fifty words) or under.........sse++e « 4. 64. 
Each additional line ae y ten words) Os. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for a. Adver- 
tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be o on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 28. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..... ecccccece OS. 6A, 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of *‘ The —— 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 8d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements ........s.sseecsece - 6d. per Week. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
ps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in ee tered Letter or by mow Order, payable 
at the ee suar King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to 
UGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREK o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, strongly recomiaends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum. 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 




















Bath Stone of Best Quality, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 
CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. ] 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes, 
M STODART & OO. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, | ™ 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

















Maley ........ hscnebebasieweven 
ain... ees 
PE innaiibtlntttaiepearsdn cen. s 1,180 0 0 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car. 
marthenshire. [ADvT.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom, 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


BUILDERS’ GIRDERS 
AND 
FLITCH PLATES 
SUPPLIED BY THE 
SKERNE IRONWORKS CO., Limited, 
DARLINGTON.—[Apvr.] 


To Sewer Contractors and Others.—A 
large stock of POLING BOARDS FOR SALE, 
22 ft. poles, short deal-ends, lathwood, and fire. 
wood, at the lowest possible prices (a list can 
be had upon application), including cartage to 
works, or all metropolitan goods stations.— 
Apply to GEORGE JEWETT, Baltic Wharf, 
Plough Bridge, Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe, 
S.E.—[Apvr. ] 


THE MIDLAND 
LAND and INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

















Heap Orricrs—Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
MOTABLISHED 1864, 


Capital Authorised, 500,0002. ; Capital Subscribed, raul Capital 
Called up, 62, 2252. 3 — Uncalled, 196,675%, 
Beserve F und, 100,000. 


FRANCIS SEDDON Be BOLTON, Chairman. 
SAMUEL BRIGGS, MAXIMILIAN LINDNER, 
JAMES DEYKIN. THOMAS LLOYD. 

JOHN HINKS. HENRY ROLLASON, 


JAMES H. IVORY, Secretary. 


BANKERS, 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BANK, BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPOSITS received at Interest upon the following terms :— 
At 28 days’ notice, 4 per cent. 
At3 months’ notice, 4} per cent. 
For Sums of not less than 1007, deposited for a fixed period of 
12 months, 5 per cent, 
Interest Warrants issued half-yearly—30th June and 31st December. 


THE LONDON DRAWING OFFICE, 


98, LONDON WALL, EC. 
For the execution of high-class qaqa 
DRAUGHTSMANSGHIP. 
Perspectives outlined, etched, or coloured ; Designs ; Sets lans ; 
Detail and Working Drawin ngs; Tracings, &c. on moderate 
ETCHINGS for PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
SPECIALITY for COMPETITION WORK. 


Manager, Mr. EDWARD H. LLOYD. 
OTIVE of REMOVAL. 


The LONDON DEPOT of the WEST KENT GAULT 
saat and PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Limited, is now 


te 
SUNDERLAND WHARF, MILLBANK-STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Where, in addition te Portiand Cement, a Stock of Ganlt Wire-cut 
Stcck Bricks, &c. manufactured by them, will be kep 
Offices and Works—BURHAM aud AYLESFORD, KENT. 


RCHITECTS and Builders’ Photographer. 


First-class operators SENT to all PARTS to PEOTOGRAPH 
BUILDINGS of every description. Photographs taken in con- 
nexion with legal questions of light and air at the shortest notice. 
Eatimates free. —THOMAS GODART, 44, Ludgate-hill, E.C. ; Works, 
Clapham-common. 


W ORKMEN and APPRENTICES ! 
Pm... TWINING 'S well-known CLASS LESSONS, “Science 
Easy,” will commence at the ARTISANS’ INSTITUTE, 29, 
mere St. Martiu’s-lane, on MONDAY Kvenivg next, at 
EIGHT o'clock. Classes for Carpenters and Joiners, for Bricklayers, 
for Tinplate and Zinc Workers, and for Modeliers, are re-opened at 
the same Institute. 
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FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 
PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS AVOIDED. 


THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT so LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, &c. 
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